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Our Thankless Task in Turbulent Palestine 
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What the J^onn 3Mean» to Britain 


I K the House of Commons on August 24. 
1945, Mr. Allicc announced the termina¬ 
tion by the Americans of the Lend- 
Lease arrangements which had been in 
operation since March II. 1941, and stated 
that Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the United Slates, and Lord Keynes, adviser 
to the Treasury, were proceeding to Washing¬ 
ton to discuss (he resulting situation with 
representatives of the U.S. Administration. 
Talks opened on September 11, but it was 
not until Ommbcr 6 that the Prime Minister 
was able to announce that a financial agree¬ 
ment putting almost £1,100,000,000 at the 
disposal of Great Britain had been signed. 
Details of the final proposals arrived at 
have now been presented to the House of 
Commons and to the British public. They 
have aroused little enthusiasm and some 
opposition, but they were accepted by the 
House of Commons on December 13, and by 
the House of Lords five days later. If, as 
seems likely, the U.S. Congress ratifies the 
agreement, the foundation of the economic 
life of the post-war world will have been laid. 
Why has the ” Financial Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom " been accepted with 
such reluctance in Great Britain ? 

Annual Repayment Over SO Years 
A loan equivalent to about £1,100,000,000 
is offered by the U.S.A. to Great Briuin. Of 
this sum about £162,000.000 is to be used to 
pay for the goods dispatched to Great Britain 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ments but not actually received when those 
arranpments were terminated. The re¬ 
mainder is available in dollars to be drawn 
upon at any time between raiilicalion of the 
agreement and the end of 1951. The loan 
and the interest are to be repaid in annual 
sums of about £35,000.000 (except in certain 
circumstances), over a period of fifty years, 
beginning in 1951. 

In previous articles—see pages 366 and 483 
—( tried to show why a loan of U.S. 
dollars is necessary. Briefly, we require 
dollars to pay for goods and services which 
we have to buy in America, and to be able to 
offer dollars to some of the nations to whom 
we owe pounds sterling, but who want to 
make payments to the U.S.A. (This is what 
is meant by “ making the Sterling Balances 
convertible ” into dollars.) In the long run, 
th^ dollan must be obtained by exporting 
British gi^s and services to the U.S.A. 

I iNtoaTUNAifLY. out ability to do this at 
^ the present time is limited by factors 
directly connected with the war. For exam¬ 
ple, we had to sell a large proportion of the 
securities on which we used to receive interest 
payments in dollars in order to pay for 
American aircraft before the days of Lend- 
Lease. About half our pre-war tonnage of 
merchant ships, which used to earn an 
income in foreign currency, has been sunk 
during the war. Above all, labour and 
machinery were directed from making goods 
for export to making munitions or filling the 
ranks of the armed forces. 

The revival of (he Qow of dollars and other 
foreign currencies with which to buy imports 
will depend on the revival of the export trade, 
and that in turn will depend on the rate of 
" Reconversion." By " Reconversion ’’ we 
mean no', only bringing ths Waafs back to 
the cotton mills and turning tank factories 
back into motor works, but also making good 
great arrears of maintenance work in those 
factories which did continue to make civilian 
goods during the war. The task is formid¬ 
able. for our export trade, which fell during 
the war to about one third of its 1938 value, 
must be raised about three-quarters above 
that level if our essential post-war imporu 
are to be paid for. 
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'T'O molt people the complexities and uncer- 
a tainties of the Ahflo-Amecican Loan 
Agreement constitute a major headache. The 
purpose of the immense sum involved, the terms 
of the lean and conditions attached, how it is 
likely to affect our trading relations with the 
Dominions, the influence it will have on the lives 
of us all for years to come : these and othet points 
are nurd* clur in this expositias ipecially written 
for " The War lllustratM.” 



Even though the process of reconversion 
is going ahrad faster than many people 
suppose (probably faster than the reverse 

E rocess did in 1939-41), and even though the 
ome market continues to be starved of the 
goods which have been enjoyed by our 
American Allies throughout the war, some 
years must elapse before this export target is 
achieved. 

The alternative to obtaining the necessary 
American goods in return for British exports 
would be to obtain American goods on 
credit. It was originally hoped that the 
United States would see (heir way to making 
a grani-in-atd -a sort of peace-time Lease- 
Lcnd—in recognition of (he terrific burden 
borne by (his country during the war. This 
proposition being unacceptable, the only 
remaining possibility is a loan on orthodox 
terms ; and this, broadly speaking, is what 
the British negotiators have received. 

From one point of view, tlie securing of a 
loan is a source of satisfaction. For it will 
mitigate to some extent the great hardships 
that would otherwise have had to be endured 
during the next few years, and will enable us 
to meet some of the requests of our Sterling 
creditors for payments in American dollars. 
But, unfortunately, certain conditions are 
attached to the granting of (he loan which 
can only cause very grave misgivings to many 
people in Great Britain. 

If • Major Slump Occurs in U-S.A. 
What are these conditions ? In (he first 
place, obviously the acceptance of the Loan 
imposes a burden of annual payments 
amounting to about £35,000,000 over a period 
of fifty years. This is not a lariie sum in 
itself, but clearly does nothing to lighten the 
existing heaw burden on our Balance of 
Payments. T^is sum must, of course, be 
paid out of the proceeds of additional British 
exports to America (except in so far as it is 

f aid in gold bought from other countries). 

hus the ability of Great Britain to repay the 
Loan depends on the willingness of Ameri¬ 
cans to buy British goods. Experience of the 
conditions prevailing in the intcr-war period 
has shown that this willingness is likely to 
vary considerably from time to tinK. 

In particular, if a major slump should occur 
in the U.S.A., the American National Income 
will fall, and with it the ability of American 
citizens lo buy British goods. Under these 
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•OUT OF TUNE WITH REALITIES’ 

I SHALL Atvtp ti l9fl| ts I five euM to regret that 
* thii It tf lAMrMC'frc* loan,*' BaJ4 Lord 
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to tha United Sucat. and what a diffaranca H would 
ha«a made to our faalingt and our rtsponia. &ut 
thara It is.** ha added raaignadly. 


conditions the American government will 
almost certainly attempt to encourage Ameri¬ 
can exports, though it may be difficult for it 
10 persuade the U.S.A. to admit imports of 
British goods. Now, it is true (hat the Loan 
agreement provides for the “waiving" if 
the annual repayments of the British Balance 
of Payments can be shown to be in such a 
state as not to permit the necessary transfer 
of dollars to be made. But it may still prove 
difficult to invoke this waiver clause. 

A MOBE serious cause of misgiving in Great 
^ Britain is the manner in which the offer 
of the Loan is tied to the acceptance by Great 
Britain of what is called “free multilateral 
trade." Essentially this means that we forgo 
the right to make specific trading agreements 
with other nations, in particular with the 
Dominions- We agree lo make any future 
sterling balances freely convertible into 
dollars. By this undertaking a powerful in¬ 
ducement to other countries to buy from iis 
because we buy from them is removed. At 
the same time we have undertaken that any 
portion of the vast existing sterling balances 
that arc released for spending shall be mqdc 
available in either sterling or dollars, as tbeir 
owners choose. 

Regarded as an Economic Dunkirk 

Moreover, the Agreement limits the power 
of Great Britain to grant Imperial Preference. 
For we have agreed to curtail imports from 
Empire countries in the same proportion as 
we may at any future lime curtail imports 
from the U.S.A. The effect which this pro¬ 
vision may have on the economic structure 
of the British Commonwealth cannot yet be 
predicted. 

But it is clear that we must be prepared to 
abandon the picture we had formed of the 
members of the Commonwealth establishing, 
if necessary, a largo group of nations main¬ 
taining full employment at home and insu¬ 
lated from the possible international economic 
fluctuations generated by variations in the 
American willingness to buy imports. 

Provided such fluctuations do not occur, 
all may be well ; but we cannot feel justified 
in assuming that the American people have 
learned the great lesson of the inter-war 
period—that employment must be stabilized 
at a high level by systematic planning on the 
lines which were laid down in the British 
Coalition Government White Paper on 
Employment Policy. 

The Loan Agreement, in fact, has two 
serious implications. In the first place, wc 
are forced to lay aside some of the most 
powerful weapons by which we could hope 
to achieve the enormous task of rebuilding 
our export trade—mainly controls over our 
overseas trade. In the second place, we are 
drawn once more into a world of inter¬ 
national economic relationships in which it.'l 
depends on the willingness of creditor nations 
(to ail intents and purposes the U.S.A ) to 
accept imports. Both these are implied by 
the “convertibility" undertakings and by 
the abandonment of Imperial Preference. 

A LL, we repeat, may be well, but it is im- 
possible to feel any confidence th.ti it 
will be so. The Loan could not be rejected, 
but we should regard it as an economic 
Dunkirk, providing a breathing space which 
may enable us to set about the gigantic tasks 
of national recovery from a situation into 
which wc were thrown by the completeness 
of our war effort, and hope that the U.S.A. 
will recognize the duty of creditor nations to 
accept payment in goods of the ddbis owed 
to them. This means a complete revision of 
American tariff-policy and a refusal to rely 
on the disastrous expedients of the nineteen- 
thirties by which nations sought lo export 
their uncmnlr>vn»?m. 
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N^wZffoJa/ui/ers wJfh a/7m Mir/^ecore/ 



I N the First Great War the New Zealand MM.^OENEHAL fn the final Alamein battle two brigades 

Expeditionary Force established a repu- SIR CHARLES GWYNN Division (the third having been with- 

lalion sxond to none as a gallant and „ r, b n » n drawn to be equipped and organized as an 

efficient fighting unit. It is, I think.svell known K.C.B,, D.S.O. armoured brigade) took a leading part in 

that the reputation of the 2nd N.Z.E.F. making the breach through which the 

stands as high, and that it has displayed the portant part in Auchinlock's 1941 ofTensive. In Armoured Corps broke out. It had, however, 
same qualiliK as those of its pr^eeessors. the whirlpool battle ofStdiRezegh the Division been earmarked to form a mobile pursuing 
in addition, it hu had opportunities of became split up into Brigade groups, alter* force. No sooner had the armour passed 
acquiring a versatility denied to the first naiely fighting offensively or on the defensive in through than trucks for the two brigades 
N.Z.E.F. which, like other troops, had to desperate situations, it had the satisfaction came up into line and the Division came 
suffer the restrictions of trench warfare, of being the first to join hands with the under the command of the Armoured Corps 
Now that a connected account of the exploits garrison of Tobruk, and it developed a for the pursuit. A freak storm which halted 
of the Force is available (though not in technique for retrieving apparently hopeless the pursuit for a day enabled Rommel to 
general circulation In this couniiy), a picture situations by bayonet attacks at night, in escaiK utter disaster, and with the advanta^ 
can be given the part played by its 2nd which Maoris frequently showed special of a mulallcd road he had little difficulty in 
Division in Grecc and North Africa, where aptitude. Bui casualties were heavy, and reaching his El Agheila stronghold, 
this Division's characteristics were developed when Rommel was compelled at last to Htrore he could be attacked there Mont, 
and its reputation established before it took retreat to his Et Agheila stronghold the 

par. in the campaign in Italy. ^rrd".o"tl^r£'’minfr.,^^ms ‘’commu®ni«t.^n."‘’ Bm" hf 

When the Second Great War started it was * now had in the mobile force of which 

intended that the N.Z. 2nd Div. should r... ihe of loa? ,-.ir Division was the substantial 

assemble .nnd complete its training and final 1^^^ 5 ^,^ Division to cover ihTretrcat of the General Freyberg's 

organization in the Middle F.asi. The first con* XL® command) an insirunwnt with which to carry 

tingentarrived in Egypt in February 1940, but left-hooks round the enemy's open 

the second was diverted to England when the <lesert flank. During the pause, the force was 

threat of invasion developed. The third con- organized at Bardia as a self-contained 

lingeni later joined the firsr in Egypt, but this * nosilion of^dincss south of Mairuh •of'n*''*”' carrying water and food for twelve 
left the Division insufficiently organized and wavell's old defence line The intention <i«ys and petrol for 350 miles. Then, when all 
trained to take its full part in Wavell's vie* X-was ready for the frontal attack, the force 

torious Libyan campaign. Its engineers, .u-n hold a defensive rallvina line brought forward and dispatched on a 

signals and transport, however, were used for ihc gih Armv which continued to retreat 250-mile desert march to come in on the rear 
rt E^AIat^J^i^' Here arMi^gac^gTa^! R®'""'*''® “ i-P-gnablc " fortress. 

7iif .'^'’®f®^ f- Rommel attempted to surround the Division. A STONISHINC Left-Hook Brought OH 

and nearly su^ded, but an astonishing A by Freyberg’s Hard-Fighting Force 

they debussed their pa^ngers within a Sin^.^hfo^J^ans bei« It was an amazing effort v^kh only failed 

assault. Utcr the transport in^ita more thousands of drunken New Zealanders. arrn^ tanks forming his rcargua/d succe^ 
normal role gained an outstanding reputation This action checked the momentum of m breaking throu^ Freybergs force, for 
for delivering food and water punctually, Rommel's pursuit, and when he arrived at wlwh only a sniall number of heavy tanks 
whatever the conditions. The other ancillary Alamein he was unable to break throu^ the bad been available. Nevertheless, it ^ 
units also rendered nocab^ service. rallying position there. During the summer achievement to have manoeuvred the 

t • u .1 Division took a leading part in defensive c«my out of an immensely strong position. 

"^HEY Were the First to Join H«»os ynd counter-offensive actions, and when Similar manoeuvres deterred Rommel from 
With Garrison of Besieged Tobruk Rommel at lf»e end of August made his last making a determined attempt to cover 
But perhaps the greatest tribute paid to the great effort to break into the Nile Delta the Tripoli in the strong positions available, and 
adaptability and toughness of New Zealanders Division was on the southern side of Che trap his retreat continue to the Mareth line on 
was ilKir selection to provide personnel for which Alexander and .Monigomery. now m the Tunisian frontier. Here it seemed that 
the Long-Range Desert Group formed on the charge, had laid, and came in for huvy fight- he intended to stand while looking for oppor- 
initiative of Major Bagnold. and under his ing during Rommel's attack and withdrawal, tunicies to strike back at the armies closing in 
command, when Italy entered the war. on him. Though he failed in such 

The Croup explored immense stretches attempts to achieve his full object he 

of waterless unmapped desert and * 'w was still confident in the strength of 

harassed the enemy's outlying detach- ' ^ IVk his position. But again Freyberg's 

ments and communications. The *' force brought off an astonishing left- 

.selection of New Zealanders for the hook which, after a hard fight, opened 

experiment was all the more curious the way to the rear of the positionand, 

because they had less experience of when .Montgomery sent rcinforcc- 

desert conditions than any of the f.,ment.s to exploit the success, rendered 

other troops available (sec page 19). it untenable. Having suffered heavy 

defeat in the Mareth line and in the 

If the Division were disappointed at ...TTif Akarii position. Rommel (or rather 

losing a chance of chasing Italians » Messe, now in command) had no 

they soon had an opportunity of prov- alternative but a rapid retreat to join 

ing their metal against a more for- ^ Von Amim in the north, 

midable aniagomst. Brought up to * ^ ,h. n-., - 1 , 1 . the N.Z. 2nd Div. 
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On Four Fronts They Gained Their High Renown 









O N March 8 , 

1944, the Greek 
steamer Pclcus, 
under charter to the 
Ministry of Wat 
Transport, sailed from 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, for South America. 
She was an ex-British ship of 4.628 tons (ross, 
built at West Hartlepool in 1928. Five days 
later, at about six in the aflernoon, the tracks 
of two torpedoes were observed on the port 
bow : both hit the Pekus, and she sank in a 
couple of minutes, kaving most of the crew 
struggling in the water or clinging to rafts 
or RMting wreckage. They included not 
only Greeks but British, Chinese, Polish and 
Chilean seanten. 

The German submarine, U 852, which had 
sunk the ship, appeared on the surface and 
interrogated the third officer, who was sum¬ 
moned on board. After his lifebelt had been 
taken from him he was placed on a raft. 
Fire was then opened on the survivors from 
machine-guns, while some of the submarine's 
crew amused themselves by flinging hand- 
grenades at them. Most ot the unfortunate 
men were killed outright, or soon died of their 
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Had this been true, it would not have been 
the first lime that the destruction of an enemy 
submarine had led to the snaring of others. 
Ill iuly 1918, U 8 110, after being rammed 
by H.M. destroyer Garry was finally sunk 
by depth charges from ML 263. off Rokcr, 
near Sunderland. As the water was com¬ 
paratively .shallow at this point, (he sub¬ 
marine was salved and her log examined. 
It provided most valuubic guidance concern¬ 
ing the routes followed by U-boats outward 
and homeward, and so materially assisted 
those engaged in hunting them. 

Ts October 1945, a year after the loss of his 
^ submarine, the captain of U 853, Lieut. 
Heinz Eck was brought to trial at Hamburg 
before a court of British and Greek officers. 
With him were arraigned a number of his 


TaiAL or U-BOAT WAA CAIMINALS opaned In Hmenbufg on Oetpbnr 17. lysj, «.h*n 
m«mb«n ^ tb« of cho U iS2 wor« with murdtHof Sriiith tod Alliad seaman mft«r 

ainhini tho Gpaali ship in AtUntU on March 13, IM4. Ooring cho haaring on« of tho 

dofafKO ceunsol—a Gorman—shook hands with Lrout. Hainx Eck. tha U*boat captain later san* 
tdneed to death with two of hh offleert. Vkvi^, 




wounds : one poor wretch lingered for 25 
days before expiring on a raft. This left three, 
who afier dreadful privations were picked up 
by a Portuguese steamer ; one of these sur¬ 
vivors was British. 

fOW the U 85 a Met her End and the 
Capture of her Captain and Crew 

News of this atrocity caused an intensive 
search for the enemy submarine, H.M. ships 
Butser. Duncton and Kelt (anii-subniarinc 
trawlers p-airolling in theS. Atlantic) ciirrying 
out a sweep in the area where the U-boat 
was believed to be operating. She was next 
heard of farther cast, where she was hunted 
by a fr'giitc off Durban. Ultimately she was 
disabled by aircrafl aliuck near Aden, in 
October 1944. Her commimding oBicer 
Cached his sinking vessel on a sandbank 
and ordered her to be abandoned. He and 
his otikers and men were made prisoners. 

According 10 Press reports, papers found 
in the submarine established the fact iluit 
(hree other U-boats were operating in Fas' 
Afriean waters, with the result that all were 
in turn hunted down and destroyed. On 
inquiry at the Admiralty, however, I am 
ipfoimed that there is no basis for (he belief 
that information obtained on board U 852 
hud anything to do with subsequent sinkings 
of enemy submarines. 


officers and men, together accused of murder¬ 
ing seven British, two Greek and two 
Chinese seamen. In presenting the case for 
the prosecution. Colonel Holse mentioned 
that the log of the submarine contained an 
entry recording the sinking of a ship in the 
position in which the Pclcus was lovi. 

Lieutenant lick pleaded operational 
necessity as an excuse lor firing on the 
survivors, as aircraft might have sighted the 
floating vsrcckage and thus have sot pursuit 
on hi's track. He also alleged that he had 
orders to behave harshly to mercantile 
isersonnel. Dealing with this plea, the 
Deputy Judge Advocate observed : " To 
kill survivors of n torpedoed ship is a gr.nve 
breach of the law of tuitions. The Court has 
simply to judge whether, in the words of the 
charge, the men were concerned in killing 
the survivors. Duty to obey is linnTed to the 
observance of orders that are lawful.” 

T iFiT. Hans Richard l.cn/, giving evidence 
in hi.s own favour, slated that his 
captain had ordered the elimination of all 
tr.ice of the Pclcus by oiscinns fire on the 
survivors. When l en/ protested, he was told 
that it was essential to leave no evidence of 
the sinking. He saw a leading seaman named 
Schwcftder, also under trial, usina a 
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m:icninc-gun to tire ct 
the wreckage ; he ad¬ 
mitted himself taking 
over (his gun. but 
declared in self-vindi¬ 
cation that he fired it 
only in the general direction of the target. 

After a four-day trial the accused were 
found guilty. Lieutenant Eck. Surgeon 
Lieutenant-Commander Walter Weispehnnig 
and Sub-LicuicnanC August Hoffmann were 
sentenced to death, and nave since been shot. 
Lenz was ordered to be imprisoned for life, 
and Schwender for 15 years. It is to be hoped 
that this will not be the last of such trials, 
for there is no doubt this is merely one of a 
number of cases in which the survivors of 
sunken ships have been brutally murdered. 
Moreover, there is nothing new in (his 
abominable method of wagir^ war, a de¬ 
liberate policy first instituted in the war of 
1914-18, and then expressed cynically by a 
German diplomat in the infamous phrase 
” ipurlos versrnAen ”—to sink without truce. 

One of the most notorious criminals of the 
U-boat war in 1914-18 was W. Werner, ct 
U 55. After sinking the S.S. Torringlon, 
150 miles S.E. of the Scillies, in April 1917, 
he deliberately submerged with 20 of her 
survivors on the upper deck. Four days 
later he murdered most of the crew of the 
Toro in precisely the same way ; he was also 
responsible for attacks on hospital ships 
After Ibe First Great War, trials of U-boat 
criminals by German courts proved to be a 
travestv of justice. Prominent offenders were 
given every chance to disappear, witnesses 
were intimidated, and acquittals became the 
rule rather than the exception. 

'TORPEDOED Survivors Fired on In 
* T^eir Lifeboat by the Japanese 

So many U-boats have themselves been 
eliminated with all on lioard that it is im- 

S bable that the world will ever know (he 
extent of their crimes. It is to be hoped 
(hat no effort will be spared to gather every 
scrap of evidence that can be found against 
enemy submarine personnel now in custody 
as prisoners of war. This extends to (he 
Japanese as well as the Germans, the former 
having proved themselves apt pupils in this 
as in other malten. 

Here is a case in point, as reported in a 
recent issue of the Noiges Handels og 
Sjofartstidende (Norwegian Trade and 
Shipping Ca/ette) : Arne Karisen. master 
of the Norwegian motor tanker Alcidcs. has 
just arrived back in Norway from a Japanese 
prison camp. He slates that the Alcides sailed 
from Bandar Abbas, in the Persian Gulf, 
on July 15, 1943. in convoy for Australia 
with a cargo of oil. On July 23, some days 
after parting from the convoy, the vessel 
was torpedoed by a Japanese submarine. 
Two torpedoes struck the tanker amidships, 
and she sank in a minute and a half. A few 
of the crew managed to get into a lifeboat, 
while the submarine surfaced and took on 
board as prisoners the master mate and wdre- 
less ol^'Cr. They afterward* heard rifle and 
machine-gun fire, and assumed that the 
Japanese were firing on their unfortunate 
shipmates in the lifeboat. 

'This is but one of several cases in which 
the Japanese have behaved with most 
callous cruelty, In certain instances the.y hate 
amused themselves Iw torturing their unfor¬ 
tunate victims. It is some consolation to 
know that, out of a possible total of about 
175 submarines. Japan lost at least 125. 
most of them with all hands. It is to be 
hoped that rigid measures will be taken to 
examine the personnel belonging to those 
that remain, in order that pone of the pc- 
peiraiors of atrocities may escape. Not only 
is it highly desirable for abstract reasons that 
'usiicc should be s.-iiisfied. but the knowledge 
that saluiarv punishment has been inHicied 
on war criminals will be a warning to ful'im 
sencratioos of our enemies 



Attack on Malta Convoy as Nazi Bombers Saw It 



SCIZfD INIHV PHOTOCIIA^HS of 9 Malto coovoy attack durinf Aufust 11*13, 1M1, roUoMd for t>o<ombor IV4S. rovoalod Iholatoa* 

licy of our A^. dofoncoc. TkU imoortant and contlnuoatljr-bliciod coovor^linown Of ** O^ratioo Podocul **^«m a fallant vonturo in which only 
•oyoo or tho feurtoon morchantmon got through. The batClMhlpt H.M.S. Nolcon ond Hodnoy aro •■on (to^. coniro) with morohantmon to part, 
ftomb'hureta <foe« to oro of tho oicorting corrtore |batC»m), which inelud>d tho Indomltthlo and the yictorlour. PASS 99 I lirifnh 0|k*o' 






Operation Deadlight: Sinking the U-boat Fleet 

G»rm»n7‘f submarines ate puttiiu; to tea for the lajt time ; we are tcuttlinjj them in the Western 
Approaches, where so man; merchant ships were attacked and tent to the bottom be them 
durinp the war. Witnes&ne these operatioTis in the Atlantic. GORDON HOLMAN has 
writlen this account special; lor " The War Illustrated." See also lacing page and 576. 



"Operation Deadlight.” It is being with which the Germans made their final or, 
written now. eight months after the end of desperate inshore attacks on our shipping, it, 
the war with Germany, in the grey bleakness ^ rusty square radar installation stood I®' 

of the North Atlantic where most of the story above the conning tower of U 170. 

was unfolded over five and a half long years, another big boat--probably of 1,500 tons, jla 
"Operation Deadlight," which began on u jfiO had an odd, mottled appearance where ”'l 
November 25, 1945, puts into effect the large splashes of red lead had been slapped "• 
plan for the destruction of all surplus U-boats, across her hull. One trot (the Navy’s name 
It is a plan which has received the approval — I „ ‘ m lvl —1 of 

of the major Allied powers. DtjUshMiles 

A large proportion of the German under- d 20 eo W erAflAMSw A? i 
water nwi which carried on unrestricted - .- ! ' ■ 

warfare against our shipping from the lime a ^ k 


of the sinking of the Athenia on the night 
of September 3, 1939. until the end of 
hostilities had been as.scrnbled in two British 
pons. Some of the U-boats had been 
brought straight in from sea after surrender¬ 
ing to British surface forces. Others had 
made the passage from German ports, 
following closely the course of the German 
fleet that had straggled info Scapa blow 
The fate of the 


ATlAMTiC, 


MttTMEKN IRELAND 


twenty-six years earlier. . . 

U-boats was to be the same as that of the 
surface ships after the previous war -hut 
now the scuttling was to done for them. 

Loch Ryan, in south-wcst-Scoiland, with 
Stranraer at its head, was the main ^inl 
of assembly for the U-boaU. Eighty-six of 
them were lying there when I arrived in the for these clusters of craft) was impressive ■« ihic arm. wac neccscarilv slow 

Polish destroyer Blyskawica. They were in because five large U-boats of the same i ...t 

little groups of five and six. which made the pattern were all lying side by side. Mmin” on tow^n^ cswciallv in 'the 

r^or1/t^*cra^‘T«mv7our of the larger boats had double gun long swell encounlereffn’ihe^n Atlantic. 

Xe at^LSihklJ^n n^r^ern ^ufsh '*«=- Prdwdmg at four knots, the force arrived 

were at Lisanaiiy, on inc nonnern insn wondered what grim actions had been fought p-.iv t\n ihi» mnmmc nf the dav after 

total of 110 surplus U-boats. these gun positions. The little U-boats, ihis, H.M.S. Cubitt reported to the Onslow 

T . , , , . with their hulls hardly showing above the .kar .he ll-hoai she was towine had dh- 

0 move among the larger force of sub- 5 , 1 ,, the Loch, had no gun plat- ‘ ^.L'“d she had foun^red 

marines in Loch Ryan was a strange ex- forms at all. Their defence was their small- ■'PP“f«® 

pcnence. Here was ihrec-quaricrs of what ness and the readiness with which they could 'h« destruction of 

remained of a fleet that had menaced our ^e 'taken down and with the aid of their U-boats called for the firing of three 
very existence as an island people. These Schnorkel" air tubes, kept down (sec pages high explosive charges already fined into 
craft, and others like them already sunk, had f,go. 6 gi Vol 8 ) •*** L-boals. in order to carry the eiectric 

imposed a never-io-be-forgoucn toll on the ’ ' . . impulse to these charges it was necessary to 

AIIM navies and merchant navies. But for Symbol of (Jid of Nazi Sea Power pick up a line trailing from each U-boat, 
the unfailing devotion 10 duty that wc have Along the single wire rigging running fore ^he destroying ships were H.M.S. Onslow 
come to expect from our seamen, they might from'thc conning towers, the last of and 'he Blyskawica. 

have snatched 'tc'OD for Hitler even when German crews had hung their washing. A fairly heavy sea was running, but by 
he had little to hope tor m other directions. ^icn who would remain to see fine seamanship the Onslow was able to get 

In Loch Ryan, hi the autumn of the same their boats towed away to final destruction close to U 2361 and pick up the line. In 
year (hat many of them had been on active were on deck. One small party was busy, a matter of minutes a connexion had been 
operations against us, they looked fairly however, with a welding apparatus. They made, and (he Onslow went astern uniil she 
harmless, although one felt (here was a lot were preparing for the last tow. As wc wasabout 1 . 000 feet from (hedoomed U-boat, 
to ^ said for putting them where they would drew away from the fleet of U-boats and Thert a plunger was pressed home and, in a 
remain harmless for all tinric. To almost (heir grey hulls became merged in the back- triple explosion, both ends of the submarine 
anybody who has sailed (he seas in times of ground of Scottish hills, the blue welding were blown out and debris flung high in the 
war, a submarine has sinister sug^tions. flame stood out vividly. Suddenly h flickered air from the conning tower. When the 
There was little need to extend the imagina- and was gone—a strange symbol of (he end smoke cleared the U-boat had vanished, 
lion in this direction when passing anwng of German sea power. Meantime, Blyskawica, putting into effect 

clusters ol them, many with incir U On November 25 the first lowing operation (he second method of destruction, had 
markings still on their conning towers. began. In command of the group of ships opened fire on the first of her victims, U 2321. 

An Amcrican-built Captain class frignle taking part was Captain St. J. A. Mickle- a few rounds accounted for this craft ; and 
acted as guard ship, but most of the U-boats thwait, holder of three D.S.O.s, who was the Polish gunners had even more spectacular 
were unmanned. A crew of about 40 men a prisoner in the hands of Che Germans for success with their second U-boat, sinking 
had been permitted to remain on the centre three years. He was captured after his jj with four quick rounds, 
boat in each cluster. They not only looked ship. H.M.S. Sikh, had been sunk in the 

after their own craft but supplied working Mediterranean (see pages 285-236. Vol. 6 ). ^nslow then sank her second U-boat by 
parties to carry out necessary maintenance Now, in command of the famous destroyer gunfire, and ihis was quickly followed 

on the vessels alongside them. At the ap- Onslow, he led the U-boat funeral procession, tjy a third disposed of in the same way by the 
pointed limc,ihe U-boats would move slowly pfo^ bridge on which Captain R. Poles. Shells screamed into the submarines 
down the loch under their own power until g(_ v. Sherbrooke fought on to win the V.C. at close range, tearing conning lowers wide 
they were finally abiindoncd by their crews after he had been badly wounded (see page open and penetrating the hulls. By midday 
and taken in tow for tlw “ burial ground ” 544 , Vol. 6 ). Captain Mickicthwait gave his the first batch of U-boats had settled down 
in the Atlantic. orders for the disposal of the U-boats, in the burial ground and the Onslow was 

Each cluster of U-boats had one White Onslow led (he d^troyers which, on the leading the "destroyers" back for moie 
Lnsign flying over it and (wo signal pcnruinis last day of 1942, in the Arctic twilight, four at a steady twenty knots. Before dark 
which were identification numerals. There times placed themselves between the convoy signals were exchanged with the Onidow’s 
was no uniformity in the way the submarines they were guarding and a greatly superior sister ship, H.M.S. Onslaught, heading n 
had been brought together. U 313, a big force of enemy ships. For Operation second group of ships with their sleek lows 
transport craft with a flat deck the sire of a page sS 2 to >bc sinking ground. 
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Last Scenes Enacted in Deep Atlantic Waters 



HNAI. CATHIKIMG OF THt OOOMCD U'BOATS (t Loch dl Wlftowothir*. Scotland. In 111* Neoomhor IMS, hofor* koine towad to 

doctruction undor “ Ooorocioo Doodlithi *' (too fociOf OMOl* *^1*0 U 2SU rocoirod 0 direct hit kr •holl-firo (2) from tko doilroyor OncloBtht and lank 
a tkooMnd fachami doap, Soma war# klawn up ion board tba U 2121, which tank a ■rllich thip In January IF4S, a youcMul Oarman patty olfkar 
{2. tafe) halpad to adiuat chafuiat which labiaquonCly ware ipnitad by an alactric impulaa carried from tha dactrayor by Mna, A daicroyar 14) takai up 
a U-boat'a tow-lino. Saa aHo lllua. pafa S7*, PAGE 563 S/'j’l Ir Orntral, Krvsioi:, .ti.v.ic.vf Prf.s 








Transformation to Peace at Woolwich Arsenal 



plVE OF OUR LARGEST ROYAL ORONANCB FACTORIES—at Woolwich, 
* Cardiff, Hajet (Hiddleaci), Nottineham and Patrieroft, near Manchester— in 
the earlT winter of 2945 nceiTed GoTemment ordtn to swit^ tome of their space 
from (un and tank manufacture to peacetime productfoc. At the Rojal Guo and 
Camafc Factory, Woolwich, which has 2,000 emptoyees, mechanics assemhled 
motor-lorries for shipment to Europe as the last 6 -pounder anti-tank fun left the 
shop (1). Here, also, thousands 01 railway wagons, soiir oecr go years old, were 
being reronditioned (j) for service ahcoad, while woikmen cleared away tha 
ammuoition boxes and gun-barrel cases. At a Walthaimtow, London, aircraft 
factory finishing touches were given to a Mos<iuito as cahiDet-makera assembled 
Utility-type wardrobes (3), See also page 558. 

Pkeln I and 3 F.KliuirtU The Wsx li.LCSTe*TSB ; s, AnacUUad I'rtH PAGE SS4 







Hitler’s Proud Legions are Reduced to This 



LINED Ul* IN BERLIN In Mriif 0*««mbnr lf4S. vHiful in dnfnnt. Snrmnn (oldnr* awnlMd IrnMoort tn 
that Ivf* Snrmnn for<M war* itill mvbilixad in thn Brlthh-occupind ton*, it w» officitlly mt«d on Doc* 
^ total ol l.dOE.IEE mombort of tb* format Wabrmachc. laaving about 54#,bM rotainod at oi 
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CERAMIC’S Three-year Mystery Cleared Up 


S ApptR Kric AtFRfD MuNOAY, aged 24, 
back in his home al Foulsham Road, 
Thornton Kealh, Surrey, brought with 
him the first Tuli story of a three-year-old 
war mystery—the sinking of the British 
liner Ceramic in the Atlantic. The 18.7SO-ion 
Ceramic, former luxury ship on the Aus¬ 
tralian run, set out for Capetown from Britain 
on November 26, 1942, with 656 men. women 
and children on board. 

She went down off the Azores. For ten 
months relatives of the passengers heard 
nothing. Then the loss of the ship was 
admitted in Capetown. In the House of 
Commons, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
said she was not in convoy, but was a “ fast, 
independent ship.” That was .til. 

Sapper Munday was the only survivor of 
the Ceramic. He told llw story of her last 
\ovage to a Daily Express reporter on 
October 14, 1945. Captain H. C. Elford had 
taken the ship through the Atlantic before. 
He knew what the dangers were in that 
winter of 1942. And he protested to the 


authorities against taking women and children 
on board. But ISS, including SO British 
nurses, were in the ship when she left Briuin. 

the night of December 6-7 three tor- 

pedoes hit her. She remained afloat for 
three hours. Everyone on board was put into 
boats or rafts, At dawn a storm broke. 
The boats were scattered. Many sank. 
Monday’s boat, with 40 in it, capsized. He 
and six other soldiers clung to it. The rest 
were carried away. Four hours later the U-boat 
surfaced near them. A rope was thrown to 
them, but the boat was swept by a heavy 
sea. Only Munday was able to grab the rope, 
and he was hauled aboard the submarine. 

” I pleaded with the U-boat commander. 
Captain Henke, to save the other six men 
who were still clinging to the overturned 
lifeboat,” said Munday, " He refused." 
The U-boat submerged. Munday saw no 
more survivors of the Ceramic. The next 
two and a half years he spent in a prison 
camp in Germany. 


THE NAVY LANDED * CLOAK AND DAGGER’ MEN 


H ipimo, camoutlagcd, in remote island 
creeks by day and sailing at night 
on privateering raids against enemy 
shipping and shore installations, seven 70- 
ft. Nava! launches sapped Germany's hold 
on the straicgic Mediterranean islands of the 
Dodecanese. Their part In clearing the 
Mediterranean was not revealed until 
September 1945. 


island in the group not under German domi¬ 
nation. With a strategy all their own the 
Navy and the raiders so completely sur¬ 
prise the enemy that the neighbouring 
islands of Piskopi and Nisero also soon fell 
into our hands. 

From these striking bases the raids con¬ 
tinued. White British destroyers patrolled 
the outer seas, the H.D.M.I .s maintained 


ceaseless vigil in the island approaches. On’y 
in sheer desperation did an occasional Ger¬ 
man schooner, caitjue or lighter attempt the 
hazard of a passage by night. Pouncing from 
hiding-places in remote creeks where, almost 
under the noses of the enemy, they lay by 
day concealed under camouflage nets, the 
H.D.M.L.s with their 40-mra. Bofors and 
20-mm. Oerlikons played havoc with the 
blockade-runners. 

After one such engagement Intelligence 
revealed that the German Chief of Naviil 
Staff for the occupied islands and several 
important military personages had been sent 
10 the bottom. Not all the German vessels 
intercepted were sunk. Saul Leading Seaman 
T. Roberts, of Llanelly, Caernarvonshire, 
coxswain of H.D.M.L 1252, commanded by 
Lieut. C. A, G. Dyer, R.N.V.R., of Tiverton, 
Devon : " After we had opened fire on one 
schooner, her German crew jumped over¬ 
board and we captured the vessel intact, 
complete with cargo of ammunition and 
mines. We also rescued the Germans out 
of the sea and took them back to Symi as 
prisoners of war.” 

Tn April of 1945 alone the ''lillle ships" 
^ landed 45 raiding parlies on the vari¬ 
ous islands. The campaign was not with¬ 
out its humours. Provocative messages were 
frequently exchanged between Royal Navy 
signallers and the German look-out posts as 
the H.D.M.L.s nightly plied between the 
islands. A German signaller at Cos used to 
flash, ■■ Why don't you come closer ? ” to 
which the Navy’s signallers replied, " Why 
don't you pack up ? You've had it! ” The 
inevitable triumphant end to the campaign, 
which had been carried on for more than a 
year, came on May 9, 1945, when (ieneral 
Wagner, with his staff officers, was brought 
(oS^i in the British destroyer H.M.S. Active 
to sign the surrender terms. 



WHITEHALL’S WIRELESS LINK WITH THE WAR 


S.S. CaaAMIC, lt,7Sa.t«n Ra"*na«r liner, which In paaentinia tailed between chit eounerr 
and Auttralla, wat terpedeed off the Asoret in December 1742, end provided a chrea-irear mricerir. 
The tele turvlvor—held In a German priMH-camp ChrouiheuC Che remeinder of the vrar—hat new 
rrrralad the facet <tee top of pa|o;. PAGE S56 PMc, br ceurlesy ef Shii\ Scri.l A Aliion Ci.. Ltd. 
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■Now It Can Be Told! 



which have been impressed the speech modu¬ 
lation). Set No. 3 picking them up ; but since 
Set No. I sends out its pulses not singly but 
in groups of eight, and since Set No. 2 is 
fully competent to sort these out into eight 
separate lines, no less than eight separate 
conversations can be relayed simultaneously 
between one pair of sets. 

'T'his alone would not give it security ; but 
^ the great advantage of centimetre waves 
is that they make possible the use of a very 
narrow beam, scarcely wider than that of a 
searchlight. This beam is slopped only by any 
fair-sired solid obstruction ; which means 
that any pair of " 10 Sets ’ can only operate 
over a clear unobstructed path, usually of 
about 20 miles and sometimes well over 50 
miles. This )ias necessitated the careful 
selection of sites, and the sets (or at least 
their aerials) have often been mounted on 
towers, or on the roofs of tall buildings, to 
obtain the clear "line of sight" essential 
for successful operation. 

How Eavesdroppers Were Foiled 

This might appear to be a disadvantage : 
in reality it was a great advantage from 
the security aspect. For, just as the narrow 
beam implied that it could not be intercepted 
or even delected unless (he eavesdropper was 
actually in the beam, so the clear line of 
sight implied normally that there was no 
means of getting into the beam short of 
hovering In mid-air with a quantity of heavy 
oquipmeni. And althou^ the Germans 
later claimed to have intercepted our wireless 
transmission with ease, careful interrogation 
showed not only that they had never inter¬ 
cepted a "10 Mt" transmission, W also 
its very existence was entirely unsuspected. 

The details of the disposition of these 
20 -mjle "radio links" is a matter for military 


THg ‘'HtBCIHOe.'' A gRITISH ROCKET OEVICE, cama oil tha Mcrat liat on Novomgor II. 
IMS. Toolinicallr known aa (ha" Mark II Antl.Submarinafroloctor," Itia abottory of 1« pr»i«^lk 
uolta, aach wotsXInf SI Ik., mountod In (ho bowa ol a doatroyar (top). Tbo ran|0 la HI yarda. Tho 
U-boat (bottom) waa ono oT 9M vtctlmi claimod. Pkolct, Bri/isM OJWral, Krystov 


historians; and the history would make 
interesting reading. It would tell of how, 
at the end of 1942, the first experimental two- 
stage link was set up between a building in 
Horsham and (be roof of Berkeley Court in 
London ; of the link between Veninor, Isle 
of Wight, and Beachy Head ; of (he first 
opcralional link, between Veninor and Cher¬ 
bourg (the most difRcull of all, because the 
distance is inconveniently grui, and (he 
necessary sigh! line could only bie obtained 
by raising the aerials several hundred feet.) ; 
and, fiiialTy, of the chain of ten " lO&t links" 
from Luneburg to Brussels, whence a normal 
land line connected it to Whitehall. 

PAGE 997 


It would also tell of how the “>0 Set" 
chain was able, because of the mobilily of 
the set and of its specially designed trails- 
portaNe 60 -n. towers, to follow close 
behind the advancing front in a way that 
telephone lines could never have done. It 
might also tell of how the "10 Set'* crew 
once arrived even earlier than usual 
proudly captured a German ofRcial, resplen¬ 
dent in the ornate and glittering uniform of 
a Chief Air Raid Warden—under the entirely 
excusable impression (hat such magnificence 
must surely imply high military rank. 
Information was passed to the U.S.A. ; 
and the Americans promptly sel to work to 
design a set on (be same lines. 




Our Mighty Switch from Tanks to Peacetime Cars 

There ii no timple wtr eteppinC acroM the frontier separating war and peaee- of getting indusirp 
into its peau< l ii> e sti^ again ; and the British Motor Industrp, with its magnificent record of 
wartime production, is now esperiencing thekr problems of its own. The nature of these is nude 
clear ui this recent interview (exclusive to "TheWsf lUustreted ") bv Frank niingworth with 
the Vice-Chairman of the Nuffield Organisation, Sir MILES THOMAS. 


N owhere eUe, perhaps, is (he change¬ 
over rrotn war to peace so marked 
as in the ntotor indusiiy- war 
weapons at one end of an assembly line and 
saloon cars at the other, with the goods of 
war relegated to transitory parking places 
while the goods of peace flow on towards the 
factory railway siding and the consumer. 

Five long and weary years saw the motor 
industry turning out weapons ran^ng from 
heavy tanks to light guns, from aircraft to 
submarine parts. Today it is crossing the 
production frontier between wax and peace ; 
and a slowly mounting flood of sleek cars 
inch along the assembly lines. 

The British motor industry could fulfil a 
large part of the overseas demand for 
£500,000,000 worth of cars if the materials 
and the labour were available, and subject to 
modifications in taxation. As it is, the aim 
is to export £30,000.000 worth of cars in the 
next 12 months. One firm has agreed to 
fulfil orders for 10,000 cars almost imme¬ 
diately. Another firm has exported well over 
2,000 cars since the war ended, and has 
contracted to fulfil orders worth £5,000,000 
towards the dose of 1946. 

I am certain that the late unlamcntcd 
Hiller under-esiimated the real productive 
potential of (he British motor industry, 
thereby making one of his major mistakes. 
It played a primary part in winning the war. 
Indeed, way back in 1938. when the Govern- 
tnent refust^ to think about war, one firm of 
motor manufacturers began to build tanks at 
its own expense, and to Anglki/e the measure¬ 
ments and metallurgy on the original Swedish 
plans of the Bofors gun—in n.'adincss for 
things to come. The result was that when 
war came the motor industry had already laid 
the foundations. And then, under the stress 
of war. the brains, ingenuity and craftsman¬ 
ship of the industry solved engineering 
problems which had once baffled it. 

I-Txstf ! Haste ! Give us tanks to stem 
the Panxers ! Give us guns and air¬ 
craft to meet the Luftwaffe 1 Haste ! The 
industry answered the calf. Hurriedly, men 
with bru.shcs painted over hundreds of acres 
of glass roofs, blackout curtains fell across 
the windows, and beneath blue lamps grimy 
men, and then men and women, mnslaied 
into steel designs born in the drawing offices. 

in the North, the blast furnaces roared 
through the day and into the night, and (he 
rolling mills hammered out the rough shape 
of war. At Hartlepool the air was heavy 
with the fumes of synthetic rubber. Over 
Billingh.im hung the choking reek of nitrate 


manufacture. From Birmingham came the 
vital links in the chain of armour, and at 
Coventry and Cowley, Luton and London, 
motor manufacturers married the products 
ofa dozen related industries to the blueprints 
of war weapons. 

Tanks ! Aircraft ! Guns f More men 
and women went to work beneath the blue 
lamps and the blacked-out ftoory roofs 
until (he motor industry employed twice the 
1939 figure. The switch from cars and 
lorries to tanks and guns was slow, “ The 
first year, nothing at all," Mr. Churchill said 
in 1941. “Second year, very little ; third year 
quite a lot: fourth year, all you want.'* 

One Car to Ererj’ Five Persons? 

So it proved. One firm alone turned out 
12.000.000 shells ; 3,210 Tiger Moth air¬ 
craft ; 1,625 military gliders ; 4,000 light and 
heavy tanks : hundreds of Bren gun carriers, 
ambulances, canteens, and Bofors guns (hat 
went into action on every battlefield from 
Mandalay to Hamburg, ll made amphibious 
tanks for the Normandy landings, marine 
engines for lifeboats, torpedoes, mines, and 
13,000 of (he engines that carried the great 
bombers over Berlin, And while one section 
turned out a flood of weapons, others repaired 
80.000 battle-damaged aircraft and tanks. 

This gives some idea of the versatility of 
the British motor industry. And if it swung 
quickly from peace to war, it is switching just 
as quickly from war to peace. Furthermore, 
the demand for cars is as marked now as 
was that for tanks in 1939. Lack of transport 
is the foremost factor in the rehabilitation of 
Europe 1 even countries (hat have been 
spared war arc crying out for new transport 
vehicles ; and. starved of cars for six years, 
this country is in sore need of new wheels. 

Before the war the British motor industry 
—the third larKsi in the couniry—employed 
one and a half million workers. My firm 
alone turiKd out one car a minute throughout 
the working day. But we've got to improve 
on that to meet the demand of the next five 
years—and that means employing more 
workers than before the war. The industry 
is looking forward to the day when instead 
of the 1939 figure of one car to every twenty- 
five of the population we appmeh (he 
American ratio of one in five. Think what 
that would mean in increased employment I 
But first the industry must vault the hurdles 
On the course between war and peace—heavy 
taxation, shortage of materials and labour. 

One of the great problems is the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Servicemen returning to the motor 
industry. In the background is the task of 


preventing two factions from forming in the 
factories—the men who fought in uniform, 
and the factory hands who earned good wages 
even if it sometimes meant standing up to 
bombing. And in (be foreground aic the 
tasks of finding houses for the “ returnees,'' 
combating emotional strain born in the 
sudden switch from service to civil life, 
finding jobs for employee who joined up as 
office boys and return with a major's crown. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule in the 
allocation of jobs. Six yean of engineering 
experience in the Services has immeasurably 
increased the value of some of the motor 
industry's returning empfoyea». Others, six 
ynrs older but lacking in six years’ indus¬ 
trial experience, will be a charge on the 
motor industry until they have been trained 
to hold down Jobs at twice the pay they 
earned on going into uniform. 

Then there is the question of lost skill ; 
and even men who passed from Civil engineer¬ 
ing to Service workshops will have acquired 
an engineering skill unsuited to the peculiar 
requirements of the motor industry. They, 
no less than (he war-wounded returning to 
their old firms, and employees new to irwtor 
manufacture, will have to be trairred. 

All the big firms have established training 
centres. The Service Welfare dcpartmenis 
and the Ministry of Labour Resetilemcni 
Advice Service are also playing their part in 
getting industry into its peacetime stride. 

Chortaoe of materials is another hurdle 
^ on the roirte from war to peace. The 
tire factories must accomplish the turn-over, 
the electric equipment plants and a dozen 
other industries, faced with a sudden, 
colossal demand, must reorganize thcmsclv'cs 
before the motor industry can answer (he 
demand for cars. The price of steel, too, is 
alarmingly high; and until il comes dovn 
competition with America will be diflkult. 

British motor manufacturers arc receiving 
orders in every language, and from countries 
which have never bought British cars in bulk 
before. The tonl pre-war production was 
400,000 cars a year worth £60,000.000. All 
being well, by late in 1946 the industry 
will have exported cars worth £30,000.000. 
This trade will help to set the home market - 
the foundation of the export trade—on its 
peacetime feet. When that is accomplished 
prices may be due for revision, and a demand 
ibr yet more cars will see up to a million 
more workers employed in the indusliy. 
We will, in short, have cast aside the cater¬ 
pillar tractors of war in favour of the soft 
rubber tires and easy suspension of peace. 



THS TANKS HAVE HAO THEIR DAY : It It th* turn H tiM prIvAtc cart. Att*mkly lln«t *t th« Merrlt workt that buty w»(h th« w»r 
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The GreatestCr/jneTr/oTwkhr/f/h/stofy 



KttaXor 20 XaxU 

“ 'I'he trial which is now about to bc^ 
* . . . h (< sapremc importaoca to 
miOions of people all over the globe," said 
Lord Justice Lawrence (above), the British 
President at the Intemtio^ Tribunal, 
00 November ao, 194S, vriten Gemany's 
major war crimiftals entered on their public 
trial at Nuremberg. It ope^ with the 
reading og the indictment in four lai^uages, 
bi proeecnti^ counsel of Great Britain, 
lJ.S.A„ Russia and France. On November 
30 the U.S. prosecution put forward the 
first oral witness, Cen. Erwin i 
(top), formerly of German mllitaiy in- 
telUgnce. Sir RarBey Shaweroas (right), 
Attomey-GeneraL the wi'ir**** <■««» 

m December i, mider Ccamt 2 of the 
Indictinent; "Qrlraes against Peace, the 
planoinf, pieparatton, biittatiim an] wi^iw 
<d wars of ag i e ssuw , in violatian S 
mtemawinal agteements.” 






* GawkgMterMt ^Mtj»rgr C'ommon Thieves^ 


—atMf AmigneA oM Nwremherg 
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Twenty Nui war lords In ttte dodr (top and left) heard Sir Hartley Shawcroe describe them in the words quoted above. 
Russian jndps M^-GeiL NUtrtwillEO and M. Voichov are seen at (A). British ju^ Sir Noman Birfcett (B) and Lord 
Justice Lawrence (Q. U.S.pi«eeciithi(oaunsd Major Wallis (D). The ao criminals arc (E) Goerit«, Luftwaffe C-Ml 
and successM-des^te to Hitler. (F) Hess, HWei'a former dcpiity. (G) Ribbentrop, For^ Minister. (H) Keitd, Ouef 
of Kifb Cnnmand, (1) Rosenbeif, chief of Nazi radal Lieolcip s ts. (J) Frank, Govemor-Genenl of PoUnL 




(C)FridE, Governor of Bohemia. (L) Stretcher, dhkf Jew-baiter. (M) Funk, Pres, of Reichsbank. (N) Schacht, financial 
ezperL (0) Doenita. Naval C.-in4^ stnee iPSJ. (P) Raeder, former Naval C-inC (Q) Schiradt, former HHIcr Youth 
Leader. (R)SaiKkd,indtai^ of slave labour. (S) Jodi, Chief of Staff, Wehimacht. ('n Papen, diptaBiiriitL (UlSeyse- 
Inquart, Rekhscominhsar in Netbeitands. (V) Speer, Armaments Minister, head of Todt or{aniution. (W) Neurath 
former Protecior of Bohemia. (X) Fritasche. radio piopaffandisL As the judfrs enter the accioed stand (above). 
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Mostly the iccused sit qukUy and listen intently, with set faces, throu^ their headphones, to the redtal of the flood of 
evidence bnoebt apinst them. Goeitiw confen with Ribhentrop (top right) behind flte back of Hess; as the Court rises 
for Iwtdi he ttands (top left). Uneasy uughter breaks out occasionidly (beiw) at some qa^ i^iich ate them from their 
usual gravity. Front row, lA to lipt, Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, KeiteL Ba^ row, Do^ta, Raeder, Sdiiradi, Saudrei 




I SUPKJSE 1 have kept up with 
the flow of war books as 
closely as anyone, yet I have 
just come across a description of 
one phase in the struggle against 
Nazism about which 1 knew almost nothing. 
One heard vaguely that weather reports were 
being sent from Grecnfand. occasional 
stories of adventure among the ice-floes 
lilted through the British and American 
censorships, rumours of new air routes from 
New York to London, from San Francisco 
to Russia and India, went round among the 
few people interested in such matters. 

Now that 1 have read War Below Zero 
(Alien and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 1 am filled with 
admiration for the courage and almost 
superhuman endurance with which American 
flyers and soldiers battled for what Gen. 
Arnold, commanding U.S. Army Air Forces, 
calls in his foreword "the vital far North¬ 
east.” Why was Ifviial" ? First, because 
Europe's weather could be predicted from 
Greenland with some degree of certainty and 
it was immensely important to know what 
conditions would prevail when bombing 
raids were to take place and when military 
operations were started. The success of the 
invasion on D-Day may have been due, say 
the authors, CoJ. Balchen. Major Corey 
Ford and Major Oliver La Forge, to the fact 
that the Allies and not the Germans were in 
control of the Arctic. 

Had No Idea of the Ordeals .Ahead 
Also, this campaign was important for 
the reason that Greenland was a springboard 
rrccessary to the Nazis if they decided to 
attack the American continent, and "a 
logical stop-over point in ferrying flghicr 
planes and bombers to the U.S. Army 8ih 
Air Force in Britain.” If there were to be the 
thousand-plane raids on Berlin, of which 
there was talk already in 1941. adequate bases 
i<nd landing strips in the Arctic would be 
essential, as well as weather stations. So it 
was in the summer of that year, before Pearl 
Harbour, six months previous to America's 
declaration of war, that President Roosevelt, 
looking ahead and feeling sure that his 
country must come in some time or other, 
sent an expedition with secret orders to 
establish the northernmost American air base. 

A few of those who composed that small 
force were men who had been in the Arctic. 
Mostly they had never seen snow and could 
form no idn of what they would have to go 
through. They fancied Greenland was as 
big as Long Island or the Isle of Wight 
instead of teing the largest island there is. 
almost half as wide as the United Stales. 
Even the officers in command "had little or 
no knowledge of what problems they would 
face in erecting docks, how close they could 
get to the site of ilie landing-held before 
unloading their construction gear, how many 
miles of road would have to be built.” 

PvEBYTHiMO they required, literally every 
thing, had to come from the U.S.. 
and no ships could land stores after ihw 
winter closed down. That made the men in 
charge serious, but the rank and file, of whom 
numbers came from the fiouihern States 
where winter didn't mean a thing, thought 
ihcir war was going to be "a sort of Errol 
Flynn movie oi polar bears and walrus and 
Northern Lights, with demure Eskimo maids 
in fur parkas driving teams of reindeer across 
ilte icc in the light of the Midrught Sun.” 

They found out their error as soon as they 
anded, but the authors doubt whether " the 
lull realization of how utterly isolated wc 
were was borne in on the men until the last 
ship sailed back to the Stales ; there would 
not be another until next summer. Standing 
on the beach and watching it disappear 
around the bend of the fjord was worse than 
leaving home ; it was like seeing home 
leave theni.'* 

Now they could “hear Ihc silence." Now 
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they saw the thermometer drop a few more 
notches every day, and had to fight down a 
rising panic. "It couldn't get any colder: 
they couldn’t survive if it got any colder." 

And still the thermometer went dosrn, the 
shedows lengthened, the silence drew closer, 
like t tightening noose. 

When they went outside their quarters 
their rubber-lined trench coats froze stiff 
as a board before they could shut the door 
behind them. They felt their faces "wither 
in a matter of seconds as though they had 
been scared by a flame. A white dot on the 
forehead forxiold a week of agony ; a deep 
breath might shrivel the lun^. A little 
snow sifting down carelessly inside the boot- 
tops might mean a couple of amputated 
toes.” 

At flrsi the men pul 
on several woollen 
shirts, but they found 
this cut off circulalion 
and finally came down 
to one. worn with 
"one-piece union 
suits of long under¬ 
wear,” windproof 
gabardine jackets, and 
ski-ing trousers fast¬ 
ened at the ankles to 
keep out wind. They 
learned, loo, what 
food could keep them 
warm. They devoured 
with relish codfish 
liver and roe, seal- 
meat. reindeer, ptar¬ 
migan, Arctic hare. 

They cooked fish 
^kimo-fashion, cut- 
ling it into chunks 
and boiling it in sea 
water. The diet 
agreed with them. 

They kept fit and pul 
on weight. 

But all day and 
every day they had 
merciless Arctic. 


sometimes almost notnmg. Wbnt 
kepi them going were the letters 
from their homes which flouted 
down in the parachute packages 
of supplies, and the knowledge that 
plans for their rescue were being prepared. 

The itreruM men underttood better than 
anybody what their reeeuers were up egainit, 
but disappointed as they might be. as one 
attempt after another failed, they always 
leam^ that new ones were being made. 
They knew that the pepplt <>» the outside 
woidd not flee up trying, aitd Iher eouM 
even tell that the interest in their safety was 
not merely local but must reach back to head¬ 
quarters and to high authority. 

Every day Washington was informed of 
what had or had not been done to extricate 
them, for "they belonged Id the armies of 
that half of the world which believes that all 
men are valuable and even i) single human 
being is important. It is hardly probable 
that in the full tide of war anv of the Axis 
nations would have so joincct their forces 
for Ihc saving of a few lives." Nor does it 
seem likely to me that many groups of a few 
men cooped up together for so long a time, 



ON CnCENlAND'S ICY FRONT s rseonnsittancs patrol of U.S. 
coaatfvardt sot up camp—as portrayod bv tho official Amartcan 
naval artist Norman Thomas. Owtiet of thoaa patrols Includod 
tho " spotting " of hostila ships and airtrafe. 


to fight against the 
The climate of the ice¬ 
cap of Greenland is ihe worst known any¬ 
where. Gales rage with appalling ferocity- 
up to 170 miles an hour. The surface 
of the cap is neither solid nor fiat. Here 
it is deeply furrowed, there lakes form on 
it, at any moment a crevasse may open 
under your feet. Two planes, with their 
pilots, were lost in them. One day three of 
the Americans were just going to lake a ride 
in a motor sledge. One knell down to take 
off his snowshoes. Another took the wheel, 
the third was waiting to give Ihc sledge a 
shove when the engine started ; suddenly 
he went through the surface. He cluiched 
at the sledge for a moment, trying to secure 
a grip with his mittened hands, then he dis¬ 
appeared. It happened as quickly as you 
have read this account of it. For two hours 
the other two waited, hoping against cer¬ 
tainty. He had gone beyond recall. 

feUB nearly six months the party of which 
these men were members was marooned 
on the icc-cap. They were the crew of an 
aircraft which had crashed and broken in 
Iralf. No story-teller, not even the creator 
of Robinson Crusoe, has invented Action 
more improbable or more interesting than 
ihc account of the way these comrades in 
misfortune lived through their ordeal. They 
had sup;4ics dropped to them, but not 
regularly because of the weather. Some¬ 
times they had plenty to cal and smoke, 
PAGE soa 


would have" never ceased liking one another” 
and. when they came out of their exile, "still 
enjoyed each other's company.” 

One worry Ihe nine men at headquarters 
had to contend with was not knowing whether 
their meteorological reports went through. 
It was "heart-brcakingly difficult.” 

As (bon 4* they repaiiefi their instruments 
after one devastating storm another bliaurd 
would strike, knocking down the vanes and 
blowing the anemometer (wind-measuring) 
cups to a (roaen Kingdom Come, 

"Strained and empty" their life became 
as the months passed ; it was mostly wailing 
and they had very little to help them through 
it. When a Norwegian-American colonel 
who knew the Arctic was sent to inspect 
them, he took one look at them and radioed 
back a message of six words; Get these 
guys out of here 

They were rescued, and as soon as they 
lined up before their C.O. at base head¬ 
quarters their misgivings about "ihc whole 
nine months having been a total flop" were 
blown away. Their weather reports had beer 
received regularly every day. "I tell you this, 
fellows.” said the C.O., "you got weather 
for me which no one else has evei been able 
10 gel.” He thanked them, loo. for what 
they had learned, learned in "the hard way," 
about cold-wcalher equipment, about Aretic 
tents, clothing, machinery; thi» would 
“make it a lot easier for all American 
soldier.'-sta ioned in northern regions.'' 
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Remembering Roosevelt: at Hyde Park, U.S.A. 
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^OW A NATIONAL MONUMENT OF AMERICA Hrde Pwk. UiM milei 
from New York cit;, wet ibe birthpUee and last resting-place ol FrankUa 
Delano RooKeelt, Jitl President ef the United States, who died on April la, 1945 
(sec pages ta and Tj). Here, in a rose garden errclosed bp a high hedge of hemiock 
spruce (photographs a and 3), lie the mortal remains of ‘'F.D.R.." beneath 
an unadorned monument of white ntaible wcighirw it toru, 4 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
high, in accordance with hit own instructions. On January 3, 1944, President 
Roosevelt and bis wife had presented the house and its thirtj-thred acres to the 
American nation. 

Though the formal dedication srill probably not taka place till tbe spring of I 94 d, 
visitors can inapeci the Memorial Library in front of which atands Walter Ruatau’s 
striking brotue bust of the dead Presidml (1). One room in the Library is not 
for show— that in which Roosevelt used to work, surrounded by his souvenirs and 
ship-modela, at a desk which once was Prewdent Wilson's. In this room, too, 
'' F.D.R." sras accustomed to relax before a Uaxing log hre, smokictg his cigarette 
in the long holder. Among mai» famous visitors to Hyde Park in the past have 
been King George VI and ^een Eliubeth, Mr, Churchill, Mr. Mackenxie King and 
Mme, Chiang Kai-shek. PAQE S 44 rtafei, .Vnr VorS riwrs/’awoi 







200 Days’ Tussle With Croydon’s Giant Bomb 
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How Much Has U.N.R.R.A. Actually Achieved? 

This brief summiiu-up. esclusire to " Tb* Wv Ulustested," ei the work of tb« United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (to the end of IMS) leveals that though the task in 
Europe is still tremendous much has been accoo^shad, Our Correipotdent also indicates the 
srork awaiting attention in the Far East Set facing page and pages 46, dsp. Vol. 8. 


facing page and pages 46, 859, Vol. 8. 


W iiFN war ended, more than sixty 
million people all over the world 
were left compleiely stranded- 
miles from iheir original homes, without 
money, resources or sufficient clothing, many 
with no shelter of any kind, most of them 
sutTering from various diseases caused in 
part by malnulrilion. 

Homeless slave labourers and concentra¬ 
tion camp victims in Ger- 
ntany numbered 11,000.000. 
In other European countries 
7,500,000 displaced persons 
were wandering about. The 
situation ia the Far East is 
still more appalling: at 
least 45.000,000 terrorized 
men, women and children 
left their homes in the Chinese coastal towns 
and fed from the Japanese to lead a nomadic, 
hand-to-mouih existence. 

Supplies of food, clothing and medicine, 
when the war ended, were so scarce in all 
countries where fighting had taken place 




territories for U.N.R.R.A.’s attention and 
into which about 4,000,000 tons of urgently 
needed supplies, to the value of about 
£250.000.000. had been poured by Ihe end 
of the year l'M5. Italy, although an ex- 
enemy country, has been treated as a special 
case, and U.N.R.R.A. is providing there a 
£12,000,000 programme of help specifically 
for mothers and children. By the end of 
1945 supplies worth £61,000,000 had gone Co 
Greece, £62,000,000 to Yugoslavia (see page 
152) and £6S,000,000 to Poland. 

British Rations are Not AJTectefi 
At rtearly every European port in non- 
enemy countries the U.N.R.R.A. army can 
be seen busily at work. Typical, for instance, 
was the scene at the Dalmatian ports in 
October 1945. In the first 20 days of the 
month IS U.N.R.R.A. ships delivered 2,000 
mules purchased from Briiish and U.S.A. 
armies, 262 tractors, 2,720 tons of clothes 
and footwear, and large quantities of petrol 
and fertilizers. Except in a few instances, 
U.N.R.R.A. does not distribute the supplies 
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that thousands were dying daily. This was 
the stark aftermath which everywhere con¬ 
fronted the victorious Allies. What could 
they do about it ? The 44 members of Ihe 
United Nations acted promptly, eCTcctivcIy, 
and in a staggeringly big way. November 9, 
1945, was Ihe second anniversary of the 
establishment of a kind of world bank whose 
assets are chiefly a gigantic pool of goods 
and facilities- It is staffed by what is. in 
effect, an international civil service now 
employing 2.300 people, the majority of 
whom, by the way, do not wear uniform. 

f-TFADQUARTFas of this vasi organization. 

called the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—U.N.R.R.A. 
for short—is in Washington, with Director- 
General Herbert H. Lehman at its head (see 
portrait, page 46, Vol. 8). His right-hand 
man is an Australian. Commander Jackson, 
who was in charge of supplies at Malta during 
the darkest days of that plucky island. 
U.N.R.R.A. has regional offices in London, 
Cairo, Sydney and Chungking. 

Apart from caring for displaced persons 
and controlling epidemics, U.N.R.R.A. docs 
not operate in ex-enemy countries. The 
reliri' and internal reoiganization of those 
countries is a responsibility of the occupying 
military authorities. 

This leaves Greece, Yugoslavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Albania and Poland as the main 


thus imported. Thai job is generally under¬ 
taken by the countries receiving aid. 

Does the feeding and clothing of these 
impoverished countries mean that our 
rations in Britain suffer in consequence ? 
The answer is No. Only a negligibly small 
part of the food sent to Europe comes from 
Britain. The bulk of it is sent direct from 
the United States, Canada. Brazil, Peru, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
All the clothing supplied is second-hand. 

It should not be thought that the United 
Nations intend to equip and supply these 
devastated countries on a permanent basis. 
U.N.R.R.A.’s object is to put them on their 
feet and Co promote self-help. About nine- 
tenths of these countries' requirements are 
coming from local resources or are being im¬ 
ported by them without outside help. France, 
Norway, fcigium, Luxembourg and Holland 
are able to manage their own relief affairs 
without U.N.R.R.A.'s assistance. 

In the House of Commons on November 
16, Mr. Noel Baker staled that roughly 65 
per cent of U.N.R.R.A.’s resources was 
spent on relief and 35 per cent on rehabilita¬ 
tion, but in 1946 rehabiliiation would account 
for rather more than half, in view of the 
fact that the organization had less financial 
resources than were required for its vast 
task—a task incomparably greater in diffi- 

PASE see 


culty and scale than anything attempted or 
discussed before—Mr. Noel Baker said Chat 
the Government intended to ask Parliament 
to increase the Briiish contribution by a 
second 1 percent of a year's national income. 

U.N.R.R.A.'s most troublesome problem 
has been, and still is, the huge number of 
displaced persons in Europe. How to sort 
out, care for and repatriate all these honx- 
less people has been solved by the creation 
of nearly 400 teams of special workers in 
Germany. A team is usually formed of 
thirteen people, consisting of a director who 
is British or American, a doctor, nurse, 
welfare officer and other helpers. British 
and other recruits for this work jKre given 
intensive (raining at a school at Reading (see 
illus. page 659, Vol. 8). These D.P. teams 
in Germany comprise nearly 6.fl(X) trained 
sod untrained workers. It was estimated 
that by ihe end of 1945 some £28,000,000 
would have been spent on this branch of 
U.N.R.R.A. services. 

A LL over the British, U.S. and French zones 
^ In Germany Ihe teams have established 
camps for dealing with displaced persons. 
Old Nazi army banacks are being widely 
used as premises ; here the refugees are 
temporarily boused, properly clothed, dc- 
loused if necessary, fed and given any 
medical attention required until transporta¬ 
tion arrangements can be made for return 
to their own countries. Any who are 
seriously ill are sent to the numcroat 
U.N.R.R.A. hospitals. One of the most 
famous of these, which contains 550 beds 
and deals with all kinds of medical, surgical, 
maternity. T.B. and infeaious diseases, was 
set up at Beisen by Brigadier Glyn Hughes, 
the first Allied doctor to reach this black 
spot of Nazidom in the spring of 1945. 

Rescue of the Destitute Children 

Most praiseworthy and most heartrending 
of U.N.R.R.A.'s manifold activities is the 
rescue and care of the millions of destitute 
children in Europe. It is estimated, for 
example, chat in Poland alone (here are 
more than 7,000,000 children all suffering 
from varying degrees of malnutrition, and 
many of whom not only have lost their 
parents but cannot remember ever having a 
proper home. Thousands of these starving 
orphans have passed through U.N.R.R.A.'s 
spwial depot at Warsaw. More than 10,000 
have been sent to recuperate at centres in 
Sweden. Here is the account of an eye 
witness of (he scene at the Warsaw depot : 

Two rooms wer« piled high with clothei 
brought in by U.N.R.R.A. Irom the West, and here 
the children exchanged their tattered nllhy tags 
for decent apparel. The chiMten seete undress^ 
in a very short time, lot they had little to remove— 
perhaps a worn-out dress or remnants of a pair 
of trousers. The dresaiM took longer, es they 
had to be fitted up with dothes that would with¬ 
stand the winter’s cold. The whole operation had 
a noisy gaiety, for the arrival of U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies and clothes seemed like the coming oi 
Fat! ler Christmas. 

("bFKiaALS of U.N.R.R.A. consider Ihat the 
most formidable task still awaiting their 
attention is in the Far East, where at present 
emergency work only is being done. The 
widespread hunger and devastation through¬ 
out China, Botdco, FrerKh Indo-China, 
Netherlands India and the Philippines baffle 
description. At a recent meeting in Australia 
of the U.N.R.R.A. Far Eastern committee, 
an extensive programme of help was de¬ 
cided upon—China alorte is to have some 
£150,000,000 worth and the first vital supplier 
are arriving. 



starvation Threat Staved Off in Southern Italy 
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Mussolini’s Shame Still Haunts Rome’s Byways 
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/ Vv^j There/ 

Hitler’s ExSoldiers Cold-'Shouldei-ed in Berlin 

The ptiful condition of the men who fought for Cennai^ evoke* no scrap 
of STrapelbji from the civiliexu, writes S^lej Nash in The Star. He has 
rccenNjr returned from a visit to one of the centres in Berlin where the 
British tend these broken men before sending them home (see also page $$5). 


T he attiluric of the Berlin people, par¬ 
ticularly the women, to the crippled, 
ailing and ill-nourished German 
loldiers now streaming from the East is 
punling British soldiers. Many of these 
while-faced men struggling along on crutches 
or dragging weary feet wrapped in sacking 
must have left this cit)' with good wishes 
showered on them by civilian friends. 

How biller has been their disillusionnKnt 
on returning. No German band is extended 
(o them in friendship, no kindly glance cast 
at them by their fellow countrymen. Girls 
wrapped in their Ihicic coats avert their faces 
when they pass these human wrecks on the 
pavement. This studied indilTerencc to the 
aufferings of the menfolk who fought for 
them is so obvious that all visitors notice it. 

I have just been to oik of the collection 
centres in Berlin where the British house, 
feed and give medical attention to these 
broken men before dispersing them to their 
homes. It was not a pretty sight. Many 
of the men are dying when they reach the 
centre. They just shamble in, bent and 
spiritless, with faces from which suffering 


W E ran into a large road block, with 
about 100 natives gathered round 
it. I pulled up, and Mr. Treveroe 
stepped out to talk to the natives. Captain 
Mockler opened his door and left the car. 
Then he turiKd back, presumably to pick up 
cigarettes. The first indication I had that 
anything was wrong was when the doctor 
suddenly ;^llcd, " Oh. gee ! *' 

1 saw him turn away from the car. A 
spear was stuck in his back ! As 1 grabbed 
my gun I felt a searing pain. A knife had 
cut my thumb to the bone. I dropped my 


has wiped every expression but ihat of 
hopeless misery. German girl clerks take 
particulars of each man with indilTcrcnce. 

Standing at the gate of this camp were 
two frauleins, aged about twenty. Both were 
fairly well dressM, and they appeared to be 
directing their charm on busy, unresponsive 
British soldiers in the barbed wire compound. 
1 did not see them bestow one sympaihcltc 
glance on the men in field-grey uniform. 

Some of the men are as bad as the women. 
( saw one well-dressed fellow deldieralely 
turn his back on a crippled German soldier 
who had merely asked him for directions. 
"Personally,” said a British officer to me. 
"I have no use for Hitler’s ex-soldiers, but 
one must admit that most of them fought 
very hard for Germany, and it is odd that 
they should be accord^ this treatment by 
their own civilians.” 

It rnay be that civilians have wished to 
impress the Allies by cold-shouldering the 
men who fought for Hitler. If so it is an 
inhuman method of currying favour. Or it 
may be that the Berliners, short of food 
and fuel, can think only of themselves. 


gun. 1 fought my way through the spears 
and left the car by the neai-ide door. As I 
left the car the doctor went dowm—the natives 
still Slabbing him. He wiis dead. 1 fought 
my way round to the from of the car, where 
Treveroe was making a gallant stand. By 
the time 1 reached him he, loo, was dead. 

1 was completely ringed with spears. It was 
ironical. I was close to the natives, hut their 
bristling spears and knives were so densely 
packed they were useless. Desperation gave 
me strength. 1 hit out where I could and. in 
the confusion, managed to break through. 



MimCAI. EXAMINATION Oermvn **■ 
•oleUr* homeward-bvuntf shrau|h aritiiJi 
control-poirts Is chprovih. Msny have foof 
■fid Isf conipUincs, hpvlns trsmppd prsmt 
dlstSRras. Th* Daily ‘hrrof 

Ahead of me was the sea—my sanctuary. 
1 sploshed into it for about 70 yards, until the 
water came up to my chin. The water 
swayed me—comfortingly. The natives gath¬ 
ered menacingly on tt» shore and I'rtilc foun¬ 
tains plopped around me as buHcis'spurtcd 
into the water. The natives were using my 
head as a target for my gun, for ten heetic 
minutes 1 remained there—undecided whether 
to swim to Benknlen or return in case (he 
doctor was still alive. By qqw the natives 
seemed calmer, so 1 risked coming out. 

T WAS at once seired. My arms were bound, 
^ [ was stripped of all personal goods, 
and led up the road to where the hgliiing had 
broken out. The bodies of Captain Mockler 
and Mr. Treveroe lay huddled, naked. Once 
more 1 was ringed by threatening spears. 
Excited chattering subsided to a hush as (he 
leader advanced. With his ugly face an inch 
or so from mine, he shouted. " Nica I ’ 
(Nctheriands Indies Civil Administration). 
This was a sign for the rest to howl in chorus. 

A car approached from the direction of 
Benkolen. A native, who seemed to have 
some authority, approached me. 1 asked 
him to free my hands and take me back to 


/ Escaped from the Terror of a Java Jungle 

A grimly fantastic adventure of the Java campaign concerns three English¬ 
men, who were on on errand of mercy to inspect hospitals and stores at 
Bankoicn. Only one sureived—with ten wounds, otter a terrible ordeal, 

Here is the dramatic story by Capt. ), W. Smith. R.A., os loU to Lady 
Louis Hountbatten, Supenntendenl-in-Chie( of St. John Ambulance. 
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^nkolen lo ihe so-calted Indonesian Resident ing (he rope inio il»c nearest speartnan, and 
Tjaija. He gave no reply, but walked on to dashed into the sea. This time I did not 
where the leader of the gang was standing. hesitate, but freed of rope and clothes, started 
He pointed to the bodies and then lo me. swimmieg to Bcnkolcn, two miles away, 
then came back. I again asked him to re* Almost halfway I noticed an outrigger 
lease me. His reply was to point to the coming in my direaion. I swam under 
bodies and say : *' This must be kept quiet." water for as long as possible three limes, and 
I answered : “ You arc a bigger fool than the last time I surfaced I came up under the 
you look f ” He went. The gang then led bows of a second boat, of whose approach 1 
w back to the beach, and the remainder of was unaware. In it were two Indonesian 
the rope tying my hands, 20 ft, long, was policemen, who invited me on board. 

7* I dubious of their intentions and in* 

sJflnrf bound, they sisted on hanging on to the outrigging only. 

hS body, and They seemed harmless on closer inspection. 

«« ^ to and eventually 1 climbed on to the s^rn of 

veep tt reasonably slack. the boat. Thiy invited me lo the middle, but 

To my horror, others began to dig a hole. I refused. 5 insisted they should Uke me to 
It was lo be my grave. Then a native tight* Benkolcn which they agreed to do. I was 
;ncd his grip on a vicious-looking sword and handed over to the Indonesian Commissioner 
walked stealthily towards me. For the of Police, and was found to have no fewer 
second time within an hour it was a case of than ten wounds. They dressed them and 
now or never. So I bowled the native hold- made me comfortable -at last. 

/ Met ‘Pistol Packin’ Momma ' at Nuremberg 

Highly unconventional in oar eyes are the ways ot Russian men and women 
in attendance at the great trial of Nati war criminals. SidelighU on the 
rauetbouse scene and about the Palace of Justice are presented by Bernard 
Murphy in this pen-picture from The Star, See also Ulus, pages 559 56*. 

F aoM plush-covered seat No. 164 1 have her belt hangs a large size automatic pistol, 
watched the trial of the 20 Nazi We have given Iwr the nickname of “ 
leaders since it started. There is so Packin’ Momma.” 
much to see—the court is so big that you need 
opera glasses- so many sensational revela¬ 
tions to hear as they come in the tense 
breathless voice of a girl interpreter lo your 
earphones that after a day at Nuremberg 
you feel worn out. 
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the thing in the dining-room and they now 
park them on social occasions. 

After a morning listening to the daily race 
of words 1 rub my cars, crushed by the ear¬ 
phones. put down the three-ply woeden 
board on which I write and stagger off to join 
the yards-Iong queue which is forming at the 
Pistol luncheon cafeteria. 

Here a loudspeaker vibrates with ihe 
. . - w u • . uctant accents of Coney Island as some swoon 

to part with their guns. When they amved crooner attacks our already over-sensiiis« 

here all l^ carried pistols at their waist, ears with a torch song. As we shufTle forward 

In the cloakroom adjoining their sleeping to collect our tin trays of meat sweet corn 

qMrters m an African mess, an orderly potatoes, ice cream and jam my neighbour 

. , .. .... discovered rows of loaded tommy guns. Their m the queue sums thinss thuc ■ “Ta think 

.0 h«TuringXC“^^^ who’s supposed to be on trial; ” 

Natasha only knows one word of English— ^ 

Fish WUh the Navy’s Underwater ’Ear’ 

fidgeting Hess or note-SCribWing Hermann. Scientistc are cuperimenting with the Awlic set (which helped to defeat the 

She is a Russian girl soldier with fair hair U-boetcl with the object of simplifrag the March for herhiif shoals. Suc- 

and big blue eyes, and somehow she gives revolutionise fishing. This account, from The Sews Chroaide, 

the impression of packing an awful wallop. “ Verrwn Brown, who went with the research trawler H.M.S. Veleta. 

On the brwst of her grey smock-like tunic TVT'CHt ■" ‘he North Sea. Two duffle- old days. Then suddenly ihereisach-moo 

IS a riKdal ribbon from which hangs a big l\ coated figures stand in the wheel- in the atmospher^ 'wre'» ® chaise 

silver decoration for valour. Below her neat ^ house. Both wear earphones A n- • 

blue skirt, silk stockinged legs disappear R.N.V.R. lieutenant fiddles with a knob on • P'^S-pmg. The sound comes in 

abruptly into black lop boots, Olga, another lop of a metal box. It is cold dreary and volume into the earphones. The 

Russian girl, frightens me even more. From monotonous. Like hunting U-boats in the 5'®“'’* . heutenant gives an order to Ihe 

coxswain. Slowly the big trawler swings on 
a new course, forges on towards its quarry. 
This time it is not a U-boat. We are chasing 
Ihe herring shoals under the sea. Someone 
crosses lo a second shining metal box abaft 
the helm. Through a small glass square he 
looks at a needle making an automatic graph 
on a moving ribbon of paper. 

At a sign from his uplifted hand the throb 
of the trawler's engines stops. The ship is 
over the herring shoal. The men in dulBe- 
coais take off their headphones and congrat¬ 
ulate themselves. They are scientists of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fishi^es— Or. 
C. W, Hodgson, chief of Ihe Fisheries labora¬ 
tory staff at Lowestoft, and Or. H. Wood, 
of Aberdeen, representative of the Scottish 
Home Department. 

Their earphones had been attached to an 
Asdic set—the Navy’s underwater “car,” 
victor of the U-boats ; the box behind the 
wheel was an echo-sounder depth recorder 
used in navigation. Between these inventions 
they are developing a new technique in the 
search for the elusive herring. The Asdic— 
still on the secret list—had given them the 
direction, Steaming to its echo they had 
reached the centre of the shoal. The depth 
recorder, sending down sound impulses, had 
revealed the depth and density of the herrings. 

Look-outs on deck, experienced in Ihe ways 
of the fish, checked the result by visual 
observation. The little drama in the wheel- 
house has been played out on board this 
research trawler several limes during the week. 
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i Was There! 


The exiMrImenK are still in their initial stages, 
and final conclusions must be awaited. 

Despite this, however, there arc good hopes 
that before long, when the herring harvest 
moon is up and the silver shoals make their 
phosphorescent glow, British fishermen may 
be able to make the t>iggi»t catches in the 
history of the industry, hishing in the form 
wc have known it for centuries may be 
scrapped. Kishermen's •‘hunches'’ will 
become a thing of the past. Special instru¬ 
ment ships will guide the drifters to the shoals. 

“The results, so fiir, have been encoura¬ 
ging," Dr Hodgson told me, "but it will be 
some lime before wv shall be able to nuke a 
definite statement. Our first task is to make 
certain that the Asdk- can be relied upon In a 


variety of circumstances, including changes 
in sea temperatuie, to detect the shoals. All 
danger of coincidence must be ruled out." 

There 1iave been impressive incidents in 
the first few tests. Ihe Veleta went to set 
with the drifter fleet and. as a beginning, the 
Asdic was ranged along the drift nets. The 
pings told the scientists where the biggest 
catches had been made, i'lsbertncn and 
scientists waited with sonve anxiety for the 
nets to be drawn in to see whether the in¬ 
struments were right. They were. 

"If this new technique develops," one 
Lowestoft skipper told me, "it will change 
the whole order of fshing. Location of 
shoals by Asdic would cut out wasted days 
and might mean cheaper fish." 


on the deck of a carrier. The machine was a 
Mosquito. Later he became the first pilot to 
land the high-speed Hornet on an aircmfi 
carrier. He has been on flying duties at the 
Royal Aircraft Fstabllshmeni, Farnborough, 
Hants, since 1944. 

The prototype Vampire used for these 
trials is powered by a Goblin II jet unit rated 
at 3.000 lb. static thrust, which gives her a 
top speed of 540 miles an hour at 20.000 ft. 
She is claimed to he the fastest operational 
fighter in the world. Her landing approach 
Speed is 95 m.p.h. and her rate of climb 
4,700 ft. per minute. 

nPur machine that made today's aClempv 
^ carried 300 gallons of fuel, giving her a 
range at ecnnomkal cruising speed of about 
500 miles. Ceiling is given as 48,000 ft. The 
Vampire has a wing span of 40 ft. There are 
two air intakes, one each side of the short 
streamlined fuselage. The exhaust is at the 
far end of the fuselage, leaving a fair clci>r- 
ance hetween the outlet and the tail assembly 
across the two booms. 


llie Vampire Screamed Over Our Flight Deck 

When Lieut.-Cmdr. Eric Melrov* Brown, chief Naval test pilot, landed the 
^ m.p.h. iet aircraft Vampire ahsard the aircraft carrier H.M.S. Ocean, on 
Dk a, ipas, he added another chapter to the history of flyinc This dispatch 
ii from the oBteial Naval reporter aboard the Ocean. See also page 573. 


T his is the first time that a purely jet- 
propelled aircr.hfi has been landed on 
a carrier. The Ocean was steaming 
off Ihe hic of Wight, rolling and pitching in a 
heavy ground swell, when a loudspeaker 
announcement wa.s made thu' the pilot had 
been ordered to remain at Ford airfk-ld, 
Sussex, until conditions were more favourable. 

A minute Inter the Vampire screamed over 
the flight deck, made a roll and streaked away 
to circle the ship. The carrier's decks were 
immediBlely cleared and she turned mio the 
wind. Brown brought his plane directly 
astern and came in at 95 miles an hour to 
make a perfect landing, picking up the first 
arrester wire and stopping m lOO ft. Taking 
off. the pilot was airborne in half the length 
of the flight deck. He completed three more 
faultless landings and takc-olTs. 

One of Ihe first to congratulate Brown was 
Vice-Admiral Sir Denis Boyd, Admiral (Air), 
who said that the landing of (he Vampire is 
a natural development of the firm intention of 
the Royal Navy to arm itself with the finest 
aircraft in the world, capable of meeting 
on equal terms any shore-based planes. 
Mr. A. Woodburn, l^rliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
arrived aboard the carrier in a Firefly aircrafi 
anil saw the trials. A Cc Havilland team of 
experts, headed hy the chief ilesigner, Mr. 
R. F. Bishop, were also on lioard. 

Lieut.-Cmdr. Brown—“ Winkle " to his 
Naval Air Arm friends-is 24, and a native 
of Ldinburgh- Having some experience as a 
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pilot, he joined the service in December 19J9 
as a leading airman, and now has 3,000 flying 
hours to his credit. He won his D.S.C. in 
1942 " for bravery and skill in action against 
enemy aircraft and in the protection of a 
convoy against heavy and sustained enemy 
attacks." In May 1944 he was awarded 
the M.B.E. for being the first pilot to land 
a high-performarwe twin-engined aircraft 


She has a squat appearance—her height is 
only just over nine 11. The tricycle under- 
c.irfiage is formed by two wheels under the 
wings and one beneath the projecting nose 
of the fuselage. The 14,000-lon light carrier 
H.M.S. Ocean is one of the newest additions 
in the Fleet, having been completed only a 
few months ago \ she has a speed of 20 knots 
and is 695 ft long. 


We Stoked an Escape Ship from Singapore 

With an A.C.a at the helm. 59 R.A.F. men stoked the coaster Ipoh, ol 
1,200 tons, carrying Soo passengers, (tom Singapore to Java during the 
eracusbon ol 1942, after her side had been Sadly holed by bomb splinfrs. 

The story, only recently Mid. is by Aircraltinaii Victor Mansell, Ihe Ipoh't 
quartermaster on the memorable trip. 


S UE wasn't seaworthy, and couldn't carry 
any ballast because she would have 
settled in the water below the damage 
to the sides. But there wasn't time to worry 
about that. 1 met siv sailors wailing by the 
ship. There was a great mountain of coal 
to be loaded. And they said that when she 
bunkered we would be able to sail. Wc got 
that organized. There were two c.x-skippers 
aboard who looked after the navigation. 
And the second engineer of the Singapore 
gasworks showed the boys how to stoke. 

Of the 500 airmen aboard, between 40 and 
50 went into the stokehold, and Ihe rest 
c-irried on with their job on the ship. The 
cooks went into the galley. MciJical orderlies 
.ooked after the hygiene. And the rest 
tried to clean the ship up after the coaling, 
The airmen stokers worked enc^lically. 
But on account of their inexperience the 
Ipoh was only making four and a half knots 
for the first twenty-four hours. Later on, 
when Ihey learned the knack under the 
guidance of an old luind, ihey sent her along 
ul ten and half knuis, with steam to spare. 

Every quarter of an h.nur throughout (he 
trip the Captain bad to move (he passengers 


from one side of the ship to the other in 
order to right her. After we'd been nt sea 
for two days, wc caught up with Ibiir tankers 
and .t coaster. Then a British cruiser came 
up. looked us over, and went on bar way. 
Right after that, the Japs sighted us and 
began to bomb. 1 kept zig-zagging sh.trply. 

Site steered beautifully, but every lime we 
heeled over we had to shout to the passengers 
"all to pon," and a few minutes later "all 
to starboard," because she was top-heavy 
and wc had to he careful to keep her above 
her bontb-damage line. The Japs made three 
low-level attacks on us. And the only thing 
we got was u near miss, which nearly lifted 
us clean out of the water. 

When the Japs sheered off. wc stood by to 
pick up survivors from another cargo tesscl. 
We ocoured our own ship for medical supplies 
to treat the injured, and found aboard a 
Red Cross ambulance probably meant for 
Sumatra. We fixed the wounded up and got 
hack on our course, reaching Java three and a 
half days after putting out from Singapore. 

Thi- troops (i’semharktd at Ja\a. Mansell 
hinnelf went to Sdurabayu am! was uiken 
p/iioiier in Garoet. 


•k =Ax The Vearx tB'ettt B{/ — \ut4ible Huf/x in the IfVu' -★ 
1940 1942 

December 29. Fire roid on City of London ; Guild- Jarusry 2. tAanila oni novoi base of Covice, in 
holi and other famous buildings damaged, the Fhilitibines. occupied by Jopontse. 

December 24, Admiroi Oarion assassinated. 


1941 

December 22. ^poncie hunched major attack 
on Philippines ; landings in Ungoyen Gulf. 

December 24. japonese captured Wake Island. 
Troops of Eightli Army entered Benghazi. 

December 25. Carriso.i of Hongkong, shore of 
•voter, surrendered to jt^wnese. 

December 26. Mr. Churchill, on visit to Wash¬ 
ington, addressed United States Congress. 

December 27. Combined Operations raid on 
Nofwegion islands of '.'ccgso and Moalnoy. 

December 20. Kaluga, industrial centre on 
hloscov front, recaptured by fled Armv, 


1943 

Januiry I. Veiiki Lukf. Nazi defence bastion on 
central front, retaken by Russians. 

December 24. General Eisenho>v«r appointed 
Supreme Cmdr. Allied Expeditionary Force. 

December 26. German bottfeih/p Scharnhers: 
sunk o/f North Cope by units of Home Fleet. 

1944 

December 25. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden Pew 
to Atiie.ns to coil meeting of Greek parties. 

December 31. Polish Lublin Committe: assumed 
the title of “Frofisionol Covernm.’.it." 




M// f/iQ Ofojn BojnS Br/nofi?ocQ: 


E vrxvoNE knows that the use of two 
atomic bombs against two Japanese 
cities abruptly brought Japanese mili¬ 
tarism to its knees. And everyone believes 
that it is the intention of the United Nations 
to pievcnt the resurrection of German and 
Japanese militarism which might enable 
these two Powers to wreak destruction again 
upon the world. 

But the catastrophic properties of atomic 
bomb warfare, whether the atomic bomb be 
dropped by aircraft or propelled by rocket, 
arc so great that it will be necessary to be 
assured that neither of these peoples succeed 
in making atomic bombs of any form in 
secret. Such assurance will be difficult to 
obtain unless the territories of Germany and 
Japan are occupied by police forces belonging 
to the outside world. 

It would be quite possible to cany atomic 
bombs in aircraft belonging to a civil airline. 
Thus it would be possible for any nation 
desirous of springing an aggres.sive surprise 
upon a chosen enemy to do so by the em¬ 
ployment of civil transport aircrait, and the 
first intimation of the attack would be the 
destruction of great areas of population and 
the death of many hundreds of thousands 
ik innocent victims. It therefore appears 
to be essential for an indefinite term of years 
that both Germany and Japan should be 
prohibited from possessing or operating any 
civil aircraft of any kind. 

DAN on German and jap Aircrews 
^ Until World Security is Assured ? 

Such air services as are necessary for the 
maintenance of the air communications of 
the world to and through the territories of 
these two peoples roust be owned and 
operated by the United Nations, either as a 
United Nations Air Transport Corporation, 
or by the national airline operators of the 
appropriate sovereign members of the United 
Nations Organization. And I would suggest 
that until world security is assured by the 
organization, no German or Japanese national 
should be employed in (he capacity of air¬ 
crew in any aircraft flying to and from their 
own national territory. Although I would 
not necessarily prohibit the employment of 
Germans or Japanese by any U.N.A.T.C.. 
for too drastic curtailment of the development 
of peoples results in eventual insurrection. 

It is a les.s straightforward matter to pre¬ 
vent the manufacture and storage of atomic 


By CAPTAIN 

NORMAN MACMILLAN 
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weapons other than aircraft-carried bombs. 
The weight of the bomb that dropped on 
Hiroshirna was less than a quarter of the 
wei^t of the explosive contained in the war¬ 
heads of the flying bombs and rocket bombs 
that fell on Britain during 1944-45. It is 
therefore easier (at least in theory) to make 
longer range and infinitely more deadly 
weapons of a simitar nature. And human- 
operated rockets, developed from the German 
Viper anti-aircraft design, abie to attack 
disunt areas with accuracy, arc already 
feasible today. 


They must therefore agree to work together 
and to accept the rule of a committee of the 
combined nations as greater than (he rule of 
their own governments. 

Tf th^ come to U.N.O. with the spirit 
^ which animated sialestncn of the ^t- 
Firsc Great War period they will succeed 
no more than did their predecessors. They 
must do what every committee member 
knows he must do. no matter how humble the 
form of the committee upon which he serves, 
and that is to acc^t the ruling of (he majority 
as having priority over the desire of the 
minority. They must be prepared to give, 
not to get. If ever U.N.O. is allowed to be¬ 
come a hunting ground fur politicians to 
seize advantages for their own section of the 
_ , , . ■ , world (here can be no hope of banishing (he 

pROBABLv t^ only way the prevcrUion erf atomic bomb from the field of arbitrament. 
* the development and storage of sikd „ ... 

weapons by Germany and Japan is possiUe Soldiers naturally want the m«l powerful 
is by the maintenance of a great scientific weapons they can have. And they wnt to 


bureau by the United Nations, which will 
ensure that the rest of the world is kept ahead 
of all developments of atomic power. This 
should enable the United Nations to know 
what range of materials is necessary for the 
manufacture of all kinds of atomic weapons, 
and, armed with (hat knowledge, to prevent 
either Germany or Japan from having access 
(0 the es.sentlal raw materials by the preven¬ 
tion of imports or the compulsory exportation 
of home-produced materials. 

If such agreement is possible among the 
nations other than Germany and Japan, the 
possession by a world security organization 
of atomic power and weapons would make it 
impossible for either Germany or Japan to 
attempt to make war again, for they would be 
faced with the atomic potential in the hands 
of the police powers. 

Atomic weapons can therefore ensure peace 
provided the nations forming the United 
Nations Organization can agree among them¬ 
selves. From within their ranks must come 
the answer to whether the natidns of the world 
are to be faced with peace or mutual destruc¬ 
tion. and in their case (here is no question 
of any police provision such as can be applied 
to Germany and Japan. The answer in their 
ca.se depends upon their willingness to re¬ 
linquish a great part of (hat sovereignty 
which has bwn the prerogative of the govern¬ 
ments of communities ever since man learned 
to form himself into ethnographic groups. 



JAPANISB ATOM-SPUTTING OEVICC, diicevarad in n rnMarch lahnrntorr n*»p Teicye, w«f 
cloMly kf U.t. Army Itchniclanf <K«f vr«ck*d U pn 0«e«mb«r 4 , 1145, to provont 

POmWo oRompct at atomic wMpona-^n action danouncad In tho U.$. Sonatt at " vandaloui." 
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keep (hem secret from the soldiers of other 
nations. This curse of oflveial secrecy about 
weapons has been a part of the flux that has 
previously brought (he world to the melting 
point of war. That is why 1 welcome (be 
idea of the sharing of the atomic bomb secret 
on a basis of reciprocity. But it is not the 
sharing of the secret of the atomic bomb, but 
the genuineness of the reciprocal disclosures 
that is important. If that can be achieved, 
we may dislodge the soldiers from their past 
way-s of secrecy, espionage and counter¬ 
espionage. and if we do this it is possible that 
committee rule may succeed in the world. 

Sharing ol Military Secrets 
^ on a Basis of True Reciprocity 

How would your local committee siiccced 
if all its members attended the discussion 
armed and each prepared to back up his 
point of view by force ? Yet that was what 
(he League of Nations virtually did. The 
atomic bomb appears to offer the only 
material possibility that the United Nations 
Organization may commence its labours in a 
somewhat different spirit. For if agreement 
can be reached among the three first Powers 
forming that organization that they can share 
their military secrets upon a basis of true 
reciprocity, (here is a chance (hat all may be 
able to accept committee rule. If not-? 

In my opinion the atomic bomb will not 
bring peace through the soldiers, whose task 
it is to obtain the most efficient weapons 
their compatriots can produce t they look 
upon the problem from an angle different 
from (hat of the civilian. 

'T'hf atomic bomb can bring peace only if 
^ (he world's statesmen dwide that they 
can disregard their military advisers’ love of 
secrecy and agree to pew! their weapon 
secrets, internationalize atomic power, and 
prohibit atomic weapons. It is not an easy 
problem to solve, for how are the various 
members to assure themselves that one mem¬ 
ber is not stealing a march upon the others 7 
Frankly. 1 do not believe there is any method 
of supiervision which will ensure certainty 
in this aspect. The only real way to ensure 
honesty is to give more power into the hands 
of the committee than could be possessed by 
any one member, however powerful. 

That means world committee government. 
Thu alternative must surely be a struggle for 
supremacy, and the rule of force to achieve 
world autarchy, a process which will attain 
the same eventual end, but by a third destruc¬ 
tion of man's worldly possessions on a still 
greater scale. Without the emergence of 
(he atomic bomb, the second method might 
have been impossible to prevent: 1946 is the 
crucial year. It will decide the relative value 
of national sovereignly and thereby disclose 
whether the atomic bomb will bring peace. 





First Jet Plane to Land on an Aircraft Carrier 
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T/iq Ecf/forLoo/\s B ock 


SECRET WEAPONS Ocf. 7 .1959 
When one reads (he ravings of his foulness 
the Fuehrer one's inability immediately (o 
" get back " at the liar leaves a paralysing 


have returned 10 the metropolis as sub¬ 
stitutes for motors are all too likely to be 
helpless sufferers in the bombing. The un¬ 
happy devotion of the Poles to cavalry added 


sensiof impot'enc; Only «n”nu^ r;i«lf f ^.stressing amount of ani^m.al sulfermg to 
and endless patience against all that his^le manyrdom of their people. 


ROLE Ot THE TANK Oct. 14,1939 

To me one of the most notewoithy facts 
of the war so far has been the conquest of 
Poland, not by any " secret arm,” but by an 
arm invented by an Englishman—the Tank. 
Despite all the braggadocio of Hitler, the 
most formidable thing on wheels came out 
of the brains of Englishmen in the Great 
War, and 1 have little doubt that the British 
invention which was used with such deadly 
effect against Poland will yet be used effectively 


\YELL. / think that, fhoufk If look four 
to five reorj to do it, the place of the 
tank in the victorious march of the ith 
Army from El Alamein to Berlin and, later, 
the lightning thrusts of Allied armour 
through France and Belgium 10 ih; Siegfried 
Line and beyond fully iusUtied my comment. 


NAZI CASUALTIES 


creed and evil energy have brought upon us univ imu ^..u .l; _ •- Germany, for it is seldom that an 

will make him bite the dust some day—but ri /»,./ m invention is beaten by imitations, 

knowing the abysmal falsity of the fellow we 

need not be too terrified about his new arm on of that twk place after tl/Cii / think that thouek I 

to which there is no defence,” Aerial attack 'f^fd her Armies agamst the Wt-t-^- > thlok ilml though 

on all our seaports-which I have envisaged tank t the victorious ma^h 

from the first-is Mr. Lloyd George's idea f"""” ‘‘'^“dfui but mevitablt. '^Zv ^rom EA AIar^in iTBerli 

of ihit mv<iorinii« >inH /trPsHriii *• n»u,r arm " ‘ the Russton Cossocks Were OS 'Y'’’-‘^‘omeiit to Bern, 

1 think he mav be riaht We'll know heller horses as any animal-lorers 'ht lightning thrusts of Al.i 

We II know better and sorrowed m, less at their through France and ^Ig,urn ,0 t 

When the war begins. sufferings, which, however, did not exceed and beyond fully/usuhed m 

written in the “ phoney'• period of 'h^f of the unfortunat^n, women and 

the iFar that par^oph reSs oddiv CASUALTIES l 

today. Those of us wh7 survive know well A letter in The Times recent! 

enough that " his foulness " did have in mind ^ -It ^ f obviously well-informed cor 

several secret weapons, and guile recently k„„nri of L, Pointed out that the official Gert 

we have seen samples of them on exhlbiilon ■’\k T' ''k‘ of the Great War put all Oerma 

In Trafalgar Sguare. But in September of ^irof J^rst aum^^^^ 33i per cent higher ZT 

39 I never guessed that / should Ihe to see ^ "* autumn. admitted in the bulletins issued 

scores of flying bombs passing over my Bpi/^ssi/ve ansc iiuirjntrnn^ War. So when Hitler sutes that 

country Home and nearly two score of them "ELKilUnf rKb-inVAubu Oct. 14 , 1939 murder of Poland loti 

being shot down in the ffeold of Sussex. One of the most significant things I have killed and wounded, we can figur 
But time has shown that the Allies loo had noticed in the news from Belgium is the fact ‘be minimum—” and then some, 
secret weapons and were able to use them that no fewer than fifty Nazi journalists— Prussian liars of 1914-18 were 
at the ritht moment, with no preliminary each of whom is merely a lying propagandist amateurs compared with their Nazi 
shouting about them. expelled from Paris—are now resident in 


destruction of horses that took place after 
Germany turned her Armies against the 
Soviets, and lie martyrdom of mules in the 
Burma War, were dreadful but inevitable. 
/ am sure the Russian Cossacks were as 
fond of their horses as any animal-lovers 
among us and sorrowed no less at their 
sufferings, which, however, did not exceed 
those of the ugforiunaie men, women and 
children who were doomed to perish by the 
hundreds of thousands In prison camps when 


Oct. 21,1939 


X Nariv h;,n.7i^r.^^ A letter in The Times recently, from an 

e.v-tinguish who/e ^rmed'Lt r'Sr1h^‘’X- I 

horrors of the War to come were little In Sr ,h, Omi, wLr 

ourminds in those exciting but almost happy ‘ *'** 

davs or it. Urn 331 per cent higher than the figures 

) J fi t a rumn. admitted in the bulletins issued during the 

Brir'sukM ODK sKivmcivn.^ .<,<« War. So when Hitler sutes that his ea.<ua!- 

BELGWM PRE-lNVADEDOci.\4,m9 the murder of Poland totalled 45.000 


One of the most significant things I have killed and wounded, we can figure 60.000 as 
noticed in the news from Belgium is the fact ‘b« minimum—” and then some." For the 
that no fewer than fifty Nazi journaiisU— Prussian liars of 1914-18 were the veriest 
each of whom is merely a lying propagandist amateurs compared with their Nazi successors. 


EARLY BROADCASTING Oei. 7.1939 
Just been listening to Winston Churchill's 
broadcast—masterly 1 No overstatement ; 

clear, concise, penetrating. His slight 
indinaiion (o raise his voice at the end of a 
sentence, rather in the ” Methody " manner, 
is of small account weighed auinst the fine 
seriousness of his lone and the simple 
effectiveness of his words. Contrasted with 
the mouthing and bellowings ... of a 
speech by Hitler, Goering. or Goebbets. it 
makes one proud to be British when listening 
to Winston Churchill. Bui the B.B.C. shows 
small sign of improving. Its dud programmes 
have led to a great falling-olf in listening. I 
hear on all hands from friends and acquain¬ 
tances that they have practically stopped 
plugging in for the drivel that is dished out 
between the news bulletins of noon and nine 
—and God knows these are hardly worth 
straining a tympanum to hear. A noteworthy 
example ofineplitude preceded Mr. Churchill's 
most welcome speech. It was the reading of 
a news item from the German communique 
which asserted that ten British planes had bMn 
destroyed to two Nazi planes. Not one word 


Brussels. They have all somehow been 
accommodated as ” press attachis ” of the 
Nazi Embassy there. Moreover, although 
all the French private residents in Belgium 
have now returned to France, none or the 
German residents there have gone back to 
Germany. This looks like the Nazis' ‘‘fifth 
column " in Belgium ready for the invasion. 

JT wa.s f And how very stupid It all seems 
today. No one was being deceived by 
those obvious tactics; yet the web of 
internal cross purposes was so closely 
meshed that there would seem to have been 
no way out, no means of forcing the hand, 
calling the bluff, of the intending Invader. 



T wo of our leading legal lights—Mr. Justice 
McNaghicn and Sir Hartley Shaweruss, 
the Aitomey-Generai—in the King's 
Bench Division the other day would seem to 
have antagonized in the course of one single 


] HAVE not seen a British official record 
of the German losses, but according to 
the " Arbeiter Zcliung" of Zurich, which 
claimed to have access to German War 
Ministry statistics, the Nazi dead num- 
ftered91,278, seriously woundedbi.AM, and 
the slightly wounded 84.938. Until our 
oficlal historians have examined all the 
secret records of the Nati losses the truth 
about their own casualties in the rape of 
Poland can be no more than guess work. 
The only thing certain Is that here again 
Hiller was lying: indeed, no evidence has at 
any lims been forthcoming of his ever 
having spoken the truth on any subject, eten 
by accident. 

over a century ago by Mr. Snodgrass who so 
adroitly blamed the salmon of the night 
bcl'orti for his morning ” hangover ” ? 

Dt-KE*oiNO that totally neglected classic, 
John Forster's Life of Walter Savage 
Landor, the other day, I came upon this 
shrewd diagnosis of a mc^ern tendency: *' the 
desire to read without (he trouble of thinking, 
which railways have largely encouraged 


of contradiction or confirmation was vouch- hl-a™ ® *bich many modern repuUlions 

safed. lflheGermaostatementistrue.heavcn That was written seventy-seven 


help us when the war starts. If it isn't, why 
aren't we told ? 

7 AM glad to recall the improvement 
that eventually took place in the 
B.B.C. broadcasts os the War dragged its 
slow length along, and the genuine triumph 
it achie\eil from D-Day to the end. But 
alas, there are no more of those heart- 
stirring speeches by our Oh! Man Efoqtieni 
to listen to. I may be wrong, yet I fancy 
somehow that the falling-off in the number 
of listeners must now be reckoned in millions 
daily ; though how their numbers can be 
gue.ised at all is something of a mystery 
to me. 

RETURNOFTHE HORSE o«. 14.1939 

Sorry to sec the old horses coming back to 
Londort. My satisfaction in the mechaniza¬ 
tion of the Army was mainly due to the feeling 
that there would be fewer horses to be 
mangled on the battlefield, and 1 fear that 
when London really feels the weight of air 
raids many of the thousands of horses that 


acknowledge a housewife's activities in the 
home as "work within the meaning of the 
Act," while the Attorney-General apos¬ 
trophized them as a "labour of love. ” And 
yet, as far as I've seen, not one single 
protest has been raised ! 

y^ccoaniNO to a recent inquiry by one of 


served to point its truth and throw into deeper 
relief the awfulness of its impiications. Wnat 
the pessimistic Forster would have said of 
Reading Habits in (he Atomic Age hardly 
bears contemplation I 

Xnt " peace,” no less than the war. con¬ 
tinues, happily, to enlarge our know- 


our main railway systems, men who ledge of American ways—and means. Yet 


want ” Ladies only " compartments provided 
on all trains outnumber women by more than 
two in one. What no one seems to have had 


there must have been many people in Britain 
who learnt with surprise from President 
Truman the other day that the U.$. is till 


the courage to suggest is the introduction of without a national health insurance scheme. 


a “ Men only ” coach—which is what these 
men want. Or think they do. 

lyia. E, A. Hamilton-PeAr.son, who rejoices 
in Ihc title of '* Psychiatric Medical 
Inspector ” of the Home Office, declares that 
the great increase in petty thieving, had 
manners, discourtesy, irritability and self- 
ishnos may be due to our diet. Those who 
know their Pickwick will hardly find any¬ 
thing new here, for was it not all anticipated 
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Wliich is something that (his country has 
boasted for well over thirty years. 

'Those who dash into prim with attacks on 
the work of the British Council in spread¬ 
ing abroad a fuller knowledge of our cultural 
heritage should read the Council’s last annual 
report. Here they will read that of 2.000 
studenis in Turkey wishing to be sent over¬ 
seas. over half gave Britain as (heir first 
choice. For this the Council very properly 
claims its share of credit. 



In Britain Now: C.D. Equipment Goes Home 



LOMOON'I NIW WATIMLOO •HIDOC. 

f 4 «lt M ttriKtiar* l« l$ 17 , wa» 

farmaUa •• ttacamWar It, IMI, hr <h« At. Haa. Harharc 

MaarMM. Laat Pr»»lta«t at tha Camdl. It hat haan Hiat br 
aatatlrlaai laa naaatr thaaa raar* *"4 '•*> *all)' ap*" tranlc 
•iMa Naaaiahar II, IM4. Saatlaa lllM. hata4*A 
e. 0. ■•UIPttINT aAHOAINI wara Man tltpaiat al an Daeam- 
haa 4. Ihtt. wtiaa thar canM up lor Mia In talliam. Lanten. Thar 
iM'atat hfaaha t t. hatt. ataahlatathat, hiathtnaraam HaatawMa* 
»M«ch»4ara irltlnl hat m paataca itanilcr carta la aaoMlah praal 
at aaamanaat raaMaaca In tha bora«i(h. 


T1UIUTI TO THI W.UA. waa paid br 
Har Malaatr tha Oaaan (ahera) In tha 

Haaatan Maaaa. Laatan. an Pacambar 
T. latl, wkaa aha paaaaatad aamlata as 

nt a(tMiaa>naaatthaLand*rit<ra'»h 

■ la raara' aaraica, " Ton hara lalnad 
a fraat rapaMclan," aha daclarad. 


Ct-CARINC LONDON at Ita wartime 
pratactiva bricbwarh -- MackiMuaaa, 
pKIbaxaa. anti^blacc walla—pracaadad 
apace aa IfCS draw ta Ita data. Thaaa 
warhfnan (rl|hll ramavad a atranf- 

B >lnt oirtalda tha Air Mlnlatrr otRcaa I" 
Infaway; Saah Haaaa In back^auni. 
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yi U-BxmI ii JMw-ed to- AilanJtio GAame 



ON ITS LAST JOURNEY. ONE OF 110 SURRENDERED U-BOATS i. tow.db,.Britl.hii.y4l«p»ft up th« w.t.n of to«ih FoyU. n.ir LoiHl»A<,rrr. 

t« be •cuttlpd in Operation 0«>dllfht (•■■ p*f«i 5S1-SSJ) in tha North Atlantic. The tubmarinai warn tunk with onfinaa and laar Intnet. 
Many ware of tha Mark 11 type, of 2S« toni^ ipaclally dailfnad for uaa asaintt Alliad thippinf in tha Thamaa actuary. FIra tauadronc of U-baat- 
killari of R.A.F. Coaital Command took part in tha Oparation. /*Aoia A'ryiiana 
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